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BHAVNAGAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION. 

The State of Bhavnagar lies at the head arid west side of the gulf 

^ . . of Kambay in the peninsula of K6thiawa>, 

Position and Area. . , - * ,, . .„ ., , , . 

though a few outlying villages are situated in 

the Dhandhuki parganah of the Ahmaddbid collectorate. It lies 

between 21° 18 and 22° 18' north latitude, and 71° 15' and 72° 18' east 

longitude. Its area is about 2,784 square miles, with a population, 

according to the census of 1872, of 428,500 souls. A map is attached. 

The State is bounded on the north by the parganah of Ranptir, 

under AhmadaMd, and by the JhalawaV and 

Panchal sub-divisions of the peninsula ; on the 

south by the Arabian S9a; on the east by the gulf of Kambay and a t 

portion of the Dhandhtikd parganah ; and on the west by the Sorath, 

K6thiawar, and Halar sub -divisions of the peninsula. The Goghdba- 

rah villages are scattered in the Bhivnagar territory. The Bhavnagar 

. ,. . . State is divided into ten mahfils or parga- 

Parganahs or sub-divisions. . /- % ^ , , . /rt .A. , , n -»r i * * 

nahs, viz., (1) Daskroni, (2 ) Sihor, (3)Mahuwa, 

(4) Kundla, (5) Lilid, (6) Umrala, (7) Botad, (8) Gadhra, (9) Bhal, 

(10) Talaja. 

The aspect of the country differs widely in different places, being in 

. some parts, such as the Bhal, a mere salt 

flat, in Lilia a rich plain of black soil, while 

parts of the Sihor range and the hills in the K6ndl£ and other dis- 

„.„ tricts show a country almost mountainous. 

The principal ranges of hills are those of Sihor, 

Khokhra, Und, the Bdbriddhar, and the outlying hills of the Gir on the 

western border ; the highest is the Mitiald hill, which reaches over 1,000 

feet. They are all volcanic, and consist of 
Geological formations. , -,. i.«« .-» i -• . -, 

° trap and basalt piercing through, and in places 

elevating, a coarse sandy limestone. In places, however, both laterite 

of good quality for building-stone, and a conglomerate, are to be 

found, the latter abounding in fossils. As a rule, the northern districts 

are bare of trees, but the &ihor hills are covered with a dense scrub 
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jungle, and the southern parganahs are better wooded ; though infinitely 

inferior in this respect to Gujarat Proper. 

The principal rivers are the Sukh Bh£dar, the Kalobhar, the Ghelo, 

the Shatriinji, the Bagad, and the Mdlan, but 

Rivers. none of them are of any great length of course, 

but the water in the three last continues flowing throughout the year, 

and is used for irrigation. 

There is a fine artificial lake about five miles in circumference, near 

the capital, formed by bunding across the bed 
Lakes and Reservoirs. of ^ Gadechi ^^ from which ^ w ^ v ig 

conveyed in a small canal to tanks, &c, in the town. The port is sup- 
plied from another artificial lake lower down in the same river. There 
are no other reservoirs of any great size in the State, but most of the 
villages have a small tank or pond, in which, however, the water rarely 
lasts after the beginning of April. 

The State is, on the whole, well supplied with well water, which in 

the southern districts is found very near the 
Wells. r J 

surface. 

The Bhal district, which is a salt flat resembling very much the Rann 
of Kachh, is always more or less overflowed 
raraage. ^ ^ e rainy season, and the water obtain- 

able there is brackish : hence the population are entirely dependent 
on pond and reservoir water excepting at a place called the Dhadh, 
where a considerable supply of sweet water is available. 

Except in the Bhai, where the soil is highly impregnated with 

saline matter, the soil is almost everywhere 

black, and is divided into two kinds, viz., 

garden and dry-crop land. Bice land exists, but not in sufficient 

quantity to merit notice. The salt soil of the Bhal, however, produces 

a very fine wheat without irrigation, of the variety called Kath6. 

The climate of the Bhavnagar districts, especially of the southern coast, 
is exceedingly pleasant, and the heat in the 
hottest portion is not comparable with Grijar6t 
Proper. The thermometric readings at Bhdvnagar itself show a mean 
minimum of 53° in the month of January, and a maximum of 108° in the 
month of May. The average rainfall of Bhavnagar itself, calculated 
from recorded observations for the last ten years, is 26 inches and 85 
cents. 

The only natural forests of any importance are — (1 ) the Sihor forest. 

which, however,consists chiefly of thorny acacias 

with a few tamarinds ( Tamarindus indica) and 

Limb trees (Azadirachta indica), and (2) one in the Mahtiwa parganah, 

between the villages of Karla and Karmadia; but a few fine trees may 
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be found in the neighbourhood of villages. Amongst these is a remark- 
able specimen of the Baobab (Adansonia digitata)j called in Kathiawad 
' Ktikhdo/ and in Gujarat ' Chor Am\&/ which is growing near the 
village of Chanch on the sea-coast. This tree exceeds a hundred feet 
in girth at a height of about four feet from the ground. 

During the last few years much attention has been given to tree- 
planting, and over a hundred thousand 
0M * cocoanuts alone have been planted. Besides 

these, there are large plantations of teak (Tectona grandis), 'Beda' 
(Temninalia bellerica), Casuarina equisetifolia, mango (Mangifera 
indica), and other trees. 

The crops consist chiefly of cotton, jowar, bajri, wheat, gram, oil-seeds, 
and sugar-cane, and other ordinary varieties 
p " of pulse and millet. Tobacco is grown, but 

not in sufficient quantities for even local consumption. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that of the adjoining 

_ _ , . v British districts. Cotton is now irrigated in 

Mode of Cultivation. \ , .„ , . , , . x , . 

most villages during breaks in the rainy season, 

while the practice of sowing it before the monsoon, and raising it by 

irrigation, is spreading rapidly. 

The domestic animals do not differ from those prevailing elsewhere 
D sti A mak * n Gujarat, ^^ ^ ne Darbar possess a parti- 

cularly fine and handsome breed of buffaloes, 

which havo carried off the prize wherever exhibited. There is also a 

good horse-breeding establishment at Bhavnagar. 

The lion has been extinct in Bhavnagar territory since the last 

w#1 , . . , twenty-five years, at about which time the last 

Wild Animals. \ . T ' /.., r . D ., 

was shot m the bihor forest, rantners, 

hyaenas, wolves, jackals, and foxes are still to be found. Wild hog 
may be found in the Sihor forest and other places. Nylghai (Portax 
pictus) are still to be found, though, owing to the large extension of 
cotton cultivation of late years, many have been slaughtered. Antelope 
(Antilope cervicapra) and ' Chinkarah' (Oazella Bennettii) exist, though 
in much diminished numbers. In the cold weather large flocks 
of 'Cullum' ('Kulang') of two kinds, viz., (1) Ghrus cinerea and 
(2) Anthropoids virgo, visit these districts, as do a few duck and 
snipe. 
Of the total population, 428,500, 90*27 per cent, were Hindus, 8*6 
per cent. Musalmans, -0142 Parsis, '0008 Chris- 
Census detail.. tians,and 1-115 miscellaneous. The number 
of males was 226,371, or 53 per cent, of the whole population, and 
that of females 202,129, or 47 per cent. The average proportion of 
males to females was 1*114 to 1. The number of insane and idiots was 
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127, or '0296 per cent. Lepers have recently been found to be about 
•128 per cent, of the whole population. 

There are numerous aboriginal and other tribes, such as Kolis, 
Kharaks, Babrias, Ahirs, Khants, &c, &c> 

Tribw"^ 11111 ^ ° ther to g efcher wifch Rajputs, principally of the 

following tribes, viz., Gohels, Gelotars, Wajas, 
W&las, Sarvaiyas, &c, also K£this of the KMman and Khachar tribes. 

The Hindu population belongs to the follow- 
ing sects : — 
Hindu Religious Divisions. 



Religion. 



Vaishnavas. 


Shaivas. 
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50,861 


97,810 


... 


31,299 


19,561 


46,918 391,237 



Occupation. 



Of the 36,778 Musalmans, 28,401 are Sunis, and 8,377 Shias. 
The Parsis are 44 Shenshihi and 18 Kadmi. 

The census returns for 1872 divided the population into seven classes: 
(1) persons in State employ or under other 
local authorities 6,275 souls, or 1*48 per cent.; 
(2) professional persons 1,306, or # 28 per cent. ; (3) persons in service or 
performing personal offices 6,468, or 1*54 per cent.; (4) persons engaged 
in agriculture or with animals 52,100, or 1216 per cent. ; (5) persons 
engaged in commerce and trade 12,487, or 2*92 per cent. ; (6) persons 
employed in the mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or other- 
wise prepared for consumption, 59,220, or 13*84 per cent.; (7) mis- 
cellaneous persons not classed otherwise : — (a) wives 119,846, and 
(6) children 160,940— in all 280,786, or 65*51 percent. In those returns 
no persons registered themselves as beggars or paupers, but there are 
probably about 9,858 persons. Kunbis here, besides their legitimate 
work of cultivation, occupy themselves as masons. Trade in Bhav- 
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nagar being very brisk, there are many W&nia's and Br&hnians resident 
there; the latter belong principally to the Nagar, Audich, Modh, 
and Shrima'li divisions. The Khdrwas, a class of Mnhammadan 
seamen, come principally from Goghi, but the coast Kolis are excellent 
sailors. There is a curious class of people called Gandhanas, who 
originally came from Kambay, who occupy themselves principally 
in rope-making, and of whom there are about a hundred families in 
Bh&vnagar. 

There are several influential Mnhammadan merchants in the towns 
of Bhavnagar and Mahtiwa' — Khojas, Mehmans, and Arabs. The most 
enterprising and intellectual class is without doubt that of the N&gar 
Brahmans, who monopolize most of. the State offices. Salt is manu- 
factured by that class of Kolis called Agrias. The Musalmans, as a 
rule, are oil-pressers, grocers, carpet-weavers, bookbinders, small retail 
dealers, weavers, cutlers, and sipaTiis. The Parsis are principally shop- 
keepers, liquor-distillers, and clock-makers. One is a coach-builder. 
M , ... . The mode of living corresponds generally 

to that prevailing in Gtfjar&t Proper. 

The Grijardti is the language of the entire population, both Hindu 

and Musalman, but some of the Musalmans 

^^ e speak Hindustani in their homes, and the 

K&this speak in their houses a dialect of their own. The Gandhanas 

and Odhs also speak a slightly different dialect of Gtijar&ti. 

The census returns of 1872 show in that year in all the State 125,005 
houses, or, on an average, 45 to the square 
©uses. mile. Of these, 7,905 were built of stone, 

brick, and mortar ; the rest had either walls of stones, plastered, with 
roofs of thatch or tiles. Dwellings of the better sort lodged 27,668 
persons, or 6*46 per cent, of the entire population, at the rate of 
between three and four souls to each house. In the 117,100 houses 
of the inferior sort 400,832 persons, or 93*54 per cent, of the entire 
population were accommodated — at the rate of four souls per house. Of 
late years, especially in the capital and chief towns, a very improved 
class of residence has been introduced. 

The State consists of 659 villages : of these, 155 have a population of 

less than 200 inhabitants ; 257 have from 200 
Number of Villages. ^ m . m from m ^ lfiQQ . gg w 

1,000 to 2,000 ; 4 from 2,000 to 8,000; 4 from 3,000 to 5,000 ; 3 from 
5,000 to 10,000; and 2 from 10,000 to 15,000 ; and but one— the 
capital— from 20,000 to 50,000. 
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CHAPTER H. 



TRADE. 

The BhSvnagar creek is called the Koti& Kh&ri. It is about seven 
miles from the mouth of the creek to the present bandar. The Kilo- 
bh£r, Rangoli, Ghelo, Mileshwari, and Gadechi rivers fall into this 
creek, and consequently the scour in the rainy 
na«tfciwk &c. V " 8eason k considerable. Certain small subor- 

dinate creeks are called the Golkh&ri, the 
Memdfi Kh£ri, and the Shuklio. These of late years have silted 
up a good deal, but measures have been adopted to clear them out. 
There is a lighthouse at the mouth of the creek, the light of which is 
visible from Piram. There is always from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet of water in the creek at low tide, but during the ebb the tide 
flows with such force that no boat except a steamer can make way 
against it. 
There are also belonging to this State the ports of Mahtiwd, Pip£w&o, 
Eathiwadar, Sundrfii, and Sartanpdr, among 
to vSvJ^^SS^ which M *tiiw£ is at present the most flourish- 
ing, but the Pip&w&o creek offers the best 
facilities for shelter in the rainy season, and for quickly reaching Bom- 
bay, the reason of this being that it is situated to the west of the numerous 
sandbanks which stud the gulf of Kambay, and to avoid encountering 
which, vessels leaving Bhivnagar or Gogh& for southern ports are com- 
pelled to make long dttours. 

Before the construction of the B.B. & C. I. Railway the trade of P6li, 
Jodhpdr, Sirohi, &c. in Marwdr, of Udaypur in 
oflhXvn^^ 6 Mewdr,ofJayapdr,ofUjainandBatlamB n rhfo- 
ptir and Indor, in M£lw£, of Pent and AhmadS- 
b£d, Dintfi, PStan, R£dhanpur, P£lanprir,Wadnagar, Visalnagar, Sidhptir, 
and other towns in Gtijar&t had some connection with the Bhfivnagar 
port, but the abovementioned railway dried up all these channels, ab- 
sorbing the entire trade. Bh&vnagar also traded largely with the foreign- 
ports of MochS, Jiddah, and Maskat on the Arabian coast, Basrah in the 
Persian Gulf, Z6nzib&r,L£mbti, Kumer, Mauritius, and the Mozambique, 
SingSptir, Penang, China, Ceylon, and the ports of Karachi, Calicut, 
Ac. in India, but the trade with foreign ports materially diminished 
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when railways were introduced, centring in Bombay, which port then 
proved the most attractive. Bh&vnagar, however, though she lost much 
inland as well as external trade from the introduction of railways, now 
concentrated her attention on the land and sea trade of the peninsula, 
and with so much success as completely to absorb the trade of the 
neighbouring port of Gogh£, over which Bh&vnagar had these two 
great advantages : (1) the presence of the Chief, and a consequent large 
annual expenditure in and on the town and port, and (2) a sheltered 
and commodious creek, instead of an almost open roadstead. Added to 
this, the Darbtfr was ably served, and the policy of the State has, from 
the very first establishment of the port, been to foster trade and com- 
merce. Another reason still why, in spite of lessened export duties, 
&c. at Gogha, Bhdvnagar flourished at its expense has been this. Tho 
rich and influential caste of N&gar Br&hmans, whose head-quarters 
formerly were at Gogh6, were gradually attracted to Bhdvnagar by the 
hope of State service, which was liberally accorded them. To such an 
extent has this caste been induced to settle at Bh&vnagar that there 
may be found now many more N&gars at this town than at Gogh&, 
their former settlement. 

When Bhivnagar was founded by Bhavsinghji, Surat was the great 

emporium of trade, and next to it came Kambay. At first but little 

trade was attracted to this port, owing to the 

Causes of the former and opposition of the Sidi admiral residing at Surat 
present prosperity of the . , , , ,, , , ,, 

port of Bhavnagar . m whose hands the control as well as pro- 

tection of the imperial trade was vested, and 
from the opposition also of the governor of Kambay. Bh£vsinghji, 
perceiving this, made a treaty with the Sidi, whereby a share in the 
customs of Bh&vnagar was granted to him ; after this the trade of Bhav- 
nagar began to increase, and became very extensive! and the town 
grew rich and populous. In about a.d. 1 732 Sohrfib Khdn, the governor 
of Surat, was expelled from his charge by Mulli Muhammad AH, and 
sought refuge at Gogha, where he had some relatives. Bh&vsinghji, 
who was aware of Sohr&b Kh&n's ability, and also of his influence at the 
court of Delhi through Burh&n-ul-Mulk, invited him to Bh&vnagar and 
showed him every attention. Soon afterwards Sohr&b Khan, through 
Burh&n-ul-Mulk's interest, was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath, 
and on the death of Salabat Khin B&bi, Gogh£, which had been held by 
him in j£gir, was granted to Burh&n-ul-Mulk, who chose Sohrdb Khan 
as his deputy. Sher Zam£n Kh&n and Diler Khfo B&bi, sons of 
Sal&bat Kh£n, were expelled from Gogh& by Sohrfib Khin, who now took 
possession of the place. At this time Burhan-ul-Mulk was appointed 
Foujdar of Sorath, and sent Sohr&b Khan as his deputy to Junagadh. 
On this occasion Sohr&b Kh£n, to secure his possession of Gogha, grant - 
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ed a share in the customs to his friend and ally Bhivsingbji, and him- 
self went to Jrinigadh to take up the Sorath Foujdiri. He also at this 
time granted Bintwa in jigir to Sher Zamin KhinandDiler Khin Bibi 
on condition of their resigning all claim to Goghi. As, however, in a.d. 
1735, Sohrib Khin was slain in battle with Batansingh Bhandiri near 
Dhandhuki, the, share in the customs of Goghi has been held since then 
by Bhivsingbji and his descendants. 

In a.d. 1801-2 Wakhtsinghji acquired two-fifths of Dholerfi from 
the Chtidisami Girissias of that port, and these landholders were 
ready to write over their entire interest in the place, but Sir Miguel de 
Souza persuaded them, in a.d. 1802, to write over the whole port and 
village to the British Government. This was done, and the British 
Government commenced fostering the trade and conciliating the neigh- 
bouring landholders to such an extent that a few years after, viz. from 
about 1810, the trade was largely diverted thither from Bhivnagir. 
At this time the Mirwir merchants had a large connection with Bhiv- 
nagar, and the traders from Pfili, Jodhpdr, &c. brought their goods 
hither for export. In 1832 Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector of Customs 
in Gdjarit, with the view of promoting the trade of Goghi, persuaded 
some of these merchants to go there, and, owing to the share in the Bhiv- 
nagar customs inherited by the British Government from the Sidi ad- 
miral of Surat, Government were able to grant specially favourable 
terms to exporters from Goghi ; and to such an extent was this rivalry 
carried that trade, gradually forsaking Bhivnagar, centred in Goghi, and 
remained there until about 1846-47, when the trade from Mirwir gra- 
dually deserted Goghi, and the efforts of the Bhivnagar Darbir, and 
the yearly expenditure of large sums in that town by the Chief and his 
ministers and court, caused that port to attract to itself some portion 
of the trade of both Goghi and Dholeri. When the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway reached Ahmadibid, the Mirwir traders left Goghi never 
to return ; while Bhivnagar, by lowering its customs and making 
roads and encouraging merchants, obtained for itself a monopoly of 
the trade of the neighbouring portions of the peninsula. Since then, 
while Goghi has stood still, Bhivnagar has never relaxed its efforts 
to promote the trade of its capital, and, fuded by the progress of civili- 
zation, and the increasing cultivation of the interior, has now a trade of 
fromRs. 60,00,000 to 65,00,000 of imports, and from Rs. 95,00,000 to 
1,00,00,000 of exports. 

The principal articles imported and exported 

Merchandize at the end then and now wffl be best shown by the fol- 
of last century and the be- lowing comparative statement, which shows 
ginning of this century. the trade of Bhivnagar for 1799-1800, 1845- 

46, and 1873-74- 
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Comparative Statement thawing the Trade 





1799-1800. 




Articles. 


Import. 


EXPORT. 






"-3 

a 

& 


Value. 


s 


Value. 




Clarified batter 


Cwt. 


Bs. 

15 

1,45,910 

"7,480 

1,550 

86,247 

28,928 

1,57,329 

1,88,585 

181 

8,18,621 

15319 

"""450 
16,004 

"45,800 

160 

1,42,248 
54,670 

"87,910 
71,220 
90,860 


£ 
1* 
14,591 
"748 

155 

8,624,% 
2J92 T % 

15,782^ 
18,858) 

"A 

81,862^, 

""is 
1,6001 

4,580 

16 

14,224^ 
6,467 

8,791 
7422 
9,086 


Cwt 


Bs. 

45,905 

1,440 

11,84,280 

70 

2,950 

2,858 

5,21,705 

71,556 

1,025 

"25,194 

8 

87,167 

1,46,400 

2,04,005 

2,785 

'"i',700 

"6,100 

150 

815 

145 

1,110 

60 

8,085 

"21,748 
15,800 


£ 

4,590) 

144 
1,18,428 

7 

295 

285{ 

52,170) 

7,1551 

102) 

8,716^ 
14,640 
20,400* 
278) 

"iVo 
"eio 

15 

81) 

14) 

111 
6 

808) 

£1741 
1,580 




Coooanats (with and without 
shells) 




Cotton 




Cottonseed 




Cotton tape, twist, thread, and 
yarn 




Dyes — Sorangi, Kasumbi, and 
Indigo , 




Grain of all sorts 




Grocery and sundries 




Ivory and Tortoise-shell 

Mahurd flower 




Metal 




Molasses 




Oil 




Oil-seeds 




Piece-goods (cloth) .... 




Salt 




Silk 




Soap • • 




Stone . . 




Sugar 




Timber 




Tobacco 




Wooden bracelets 


Betelnuts 


Sugar-candy. 


Dates 




Gold, silver, and ready money. 
Wool 




Opium 








Total 




12,94,427 


129,442^ 




22,96,456 


229,6451 
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of the Port of Bkdvnagar during 






1845-1840. 



Import. 



Value. 



Export. 



Value. 



C. Be. 



19,635 



880 

4,290 

25,742 

19,535 

15,608 

225 

1,795 

15,963 

440 

2,430 

1,980 

3,411 



975 

18,206 

79 

# e04 

5,368 



1,41,102 



1,963} 
393} 
88 

429 

2,574* 

1,953* 

1,660* 

22} 

179* 

1,596^ 

44 

243 

198 



97} 
1,820| 

7A 



536* 



14,110* 



Bs. 
6,090 

1,33,855 

834 



56,661 

1,637 

252 

"424 
3 



£ 

609 

13,385} 
83* 



144 
1,772 

"40 



15 
1,908 



30 



1873-74. 



Import. 



1 

a 



Value. 



Cwt, 
2,577 



5,666^ 
25* 
42* 

1,866^ 

14* 
177* 



1} 
190f 



7,374 

142 

12,021 

2,945 



Bs. 
77,318 
63,480 
"6,533 
2,26,229 

59,284 
4,61,290 
7,84,573 

22,691 



£ 
7,731* 
6,348 



Export. 



Value. 



46,129 

78,457^ 

2,269^ 



21,551 



3,521 

4,672 

31,089 



2,22,334 22,233* 85,892 68,68,066630,806* 



2,59,527 

69,418 

58,893 

5,21,583 

7,46,840 



30,509 



2,58,616 

2,65,958 

8,114 



35,209 
93,438 



25,952^ 
6,941* 
5,889-ft 

52A6&A 
74,684 



Cwt. 
16 

406,228 



576 



22 



3,050-ft 



25,861* 

26,595* 

811* 



_3,520 1% 
9,348* 
«»»37 T % 
22,24,1902,22,419 



93,19,567 
129 

362 

100 

12,475 

1,83,269 



57* 



931,956 T '„ 



10 
1,247} 
16,326 T «b 



440 



663} 



406,929} 



13,06,084 
18,564 



1,08,21,598 



44 



130,608* 
1,856* 



1,082,169* 
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Cotton, as might bo expected, has the first place among the exports 
in point of value, and shows in 1873-74 a total 
Cotton. of Rs 9 3) i9 >5 67— that is to say, Rs. 29,51,501 

in excess of the entire imports of the year, including gold, silver, and 
ready money. Wool occupies the second place, longo intervallo, with 
Rs. 18,564 ; and here virtually the Bhdvnagar export trade ends, for 
grain is really imported largely. These returns are very instructive, in 
that they show that while the exports exceed the imports, and that trade 
is, on the whole, better at Bhfivnagar in 1873-74 than it has ever 
been before, cotton has virtually swallowed up all the other exports 
except a pitiful amount of wool, less even than was exported in 1799- 
1800, and entirely insignificant when compared with what ought to be 
exported. 

Perhaps, however, the item clarified butter is even more instructive. 
In 1799-1800 45,905 rupees' worth of ghi was 

Gki, or clarified butter. exporte ^ 8howing that the pasture lands were 

large ; but in 1873-74 we find that while only Rs. 576 includes the entire 
export, and this probably to a Bhivnagar port, 77,318 rupees' worth 
has been imported to meet the wants of the population, owing to the 
increasing area taken up by cotton. 

The grain trade tells the same story, and we find that whereas in 

1 799-1800 the amount of grain exported ex- 

m * ceeded in value that imported by Rs. 4,97,782, 

in 1873-74 the amount imported exceeded that exported by Rs. 4,48,815. 

This also is owing to the increased area occupied by cotton. 

Oil, again, is in the same predicament, and though in 1799-1800 
Bh&vnagar territory not only produced suf- 
ficient for its own use, without importing any 
whatever, aud was able to export 37,167 rupees' worth of this com- 
modity, in 1873-74 but 440 rupees' worth are exported, while it is 
imported to the amount of Rs. 58,893. 

But the absence of other exports, though in a very great measure 
due to cotton, is not entirely due to that cause. It must be remembered 
(vide History) that in 1799-1800 Bhivnagar was the only emporium 
besides Gogh& for the whole of Gohelw&r and the surrounding country, 
and consequently it was to Bh&vnagar that articles of consumption were 
brought for export. Mahtiw&, now a flourishing port doing a large 
trade, was but lately taken from the hands of pirates, and none of the 
smaller ports were doing any trade worth mentioning ; whereas now it is 
by Mahriwi and smaller ports that large exports are made both of cotton 
and other articles, and though in their returns also cotton will be found 
to largely preponderate, yet Mahuwd still exports ghi and wool and grain 
(in 1873-74) largely in excess of imports, and in a few years probably 
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this port also will find its entire exports confined to cotton and a little 

wool. 

With regard to the shipping which visited and left the port of Bhdv- 

«.. . nagar in 1873-74, it will be seen from the 

following return that altogether 4,655 vessels 

arrived at, and 4,663 quitted, the Bhdvnagar port during that year. 

Statbmbnt showing the Number and Tonnage of the Vessels trading 
to Bhdvnagar in 1874-75. 



Ports. 



Vessels arrived at 
Bhaynagar. 



Vessels departed from 
Bhavnagar. 



No. 



1 
9 

12 
2 

22 
1 

13 
5 
2 
1 



68 



1 



Kachh ports 

Kattywar ports haying the 

privilege of British ports. 

Other Kathi&war ports ... 

Portuguese ports 

Gfijarat ports 

Bombay 

Konkao ports , 

Madras ports 

Karachi and Keti 

Ports in Persian Gulf ... 



1,960 

43 

43 

1,502 

610 

275 

112 

105 

2 



4,655 



Tonnage. 



99* 

14,994 
1,291 
998} 
21,664 
22,976* 
4,739* 
5,728J 
4,487* 
194} 



77,173| Tons 



Average 
Size. 



B 



Tonnage. 



33 76 

7-5 
80 
23 

14 25 
37-5 
17-25 
51 

42 75 
97 



1,882 

30 

8 

1,783 

643 

204 

28 

85 



14,376) 

725* 

165} 

28,053* 

24,165} 

2,622* 

1,433 

4,123} 



75,666* 



Average 
Size. 



7 5 
24 

20 75 
15 75 
37 5 
12 75 
51 
485 



These vessels are mostly coasting craft, but include a few steamers. 
The Bhdvnagar creek is deep enough to afford fifteen to eighteen feet 
of anchorage off the bandar at low water, but the tide is so violent that 
during the ebb nothing but a steamer can make way against it. 
Vessels of 300 tons can enter the creek if propelled by steam even at 
low tide, and during spring tides vessels of nearly 600 tonnage can sail 
up to the bandar. During ordinary high tides vessels of 400 tons can 
make the port. 
The trade with distant foreign ports, such as Arabian ports or har- 
bours in the Persian Gulf, Zdnzibdr, or the 
Mozambique, is dying out, and an increased 
trade is springing up with Gtijardt and K&thidwdr, and specially with 
Bombay. 

Salt Manufacture. 

The revenue realized from salt manufactured in the Bhdvnagar State 

. for 1 8 73- 74, including the works at Bhdvnagar, 

Mahdwd, and Taldjd, amounted to Rs.7,692-3-0. 

The works at Bhdvnagar itself are farmed to the highest bidder, but 
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the other works are administered by the Darbfir. The salt manufactured 
is of the kind called ghasid ; it is made by the Agrifis, a salt-making 
branch of the Koli tribe, but is considered inferior to the Wardgrd salt 
manufactured at Xhirdghord. 

Money-lending. 
The principal money-lenders in theBh&vnagar State are N&gar Brfih- 
mans, W6ni6s, Lohdnds, Bh6ti£s, Kunbis, 
Vor6s, Khojihs, Mehmans, and a few Arabs. 
Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from four and a half to 
eight per cent. ; among cultivators from six to twelve per cent. ; among 
gir£ssi£s, or landowners, from nine to eighteen per cent., unless land 
be mortgaged collaterally as security. If, too, ornaments are pledged 
as security, the rate of interest is lowered. 

There is no custom of presenting the banker with anything at the 
time of the repayment of a loan, but rather it is usual for a deed to be 
drawn out for a sum in excess of the amount actually paid to the 
borrower, as Kothli-Choriman, Wat6o, or other local name. 

The Imperial Rupee is the only current coinage in the Bhavnagar 

State, agreeably to treaty of the 8th September 

Currency. 1840 conc i u a e d between Thdkor Wajosinghji 

and the British Government ; formerly the Bh&vnagar Mint appears to 

have issued a copper coinage, and a few silver coins for a short time. 

The accompanying table will show the immense rise in the price of 

all agricultural produce during the last twenty 

nces * years. This is in some measure attributable 

to the increasing area under cotton . 

Price Statement 





1845-46. 


1876-77. 


Name of Produce. 


Number of lbs. sold 

in 1845-46 for one rupee 

(two shillings). 


Number of lbs. sold 

in 1876-77 for one rupee 

(two shillings). 


Millet (Bajri) 


40 
48 
44 
50 
22 
25 
7 
13 


17 


Jowar (Holcus Sorghum) • ...... 


22 


Wheat 


16 


Gram 


20 


Bice 


14 


Pulse (Dal) 


18 


Cotton (cleaned) 


5 


Tobacco 


21 
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In like manner, as grain of all kinds has risen in price, so has the 

price of wages, both for skilled and unskilled 

* labour, as shown in the accompanying table. 

This rise followed closely the rise in the value of cotton coincident with 

the American War. 

Table of Wages. 



Classes of Labourers. 


Daily Wages in 1862. 


Daily Wages in 1876-77. 


Masons «... 


5& annas. 
51 „ 
4 „ 
4 „ 
2 „ 


11 annas. 


Sawyers 


11 .. 


Bricklayers..... , 


8 ,. 


Carpenters , 


8 „ 


Labourers 


4 „ 







The Bhivnagar weights correspond with those in general use in the 
surrounding British districts. The sir, equi- 
valent to one pound avoirdupois, consists of 
forty tolas, each tola weighing one rupee \ 40 sirs make one man, and 
20 mans 1 lchdndi or kalsu 
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CHAPTER III. 



HISTORY. 



The Bhavnagar Chief belongs to the Gohel clan, who claim to be de- 
scended from Sdlivfliana, though Colonel Tod considers that they may lay 
claim to Solar origin, and evidently considers that there is an affinity 
between the Gohels and Gehlots. Whichever theory be true, of this 
there is no doubt, but that they came to the peninsula from Khergadh, 
on the Luni, in Marwar, whence they were expelled by the Rdthods. 

Their Chief at this time was Sejakii, who 
Sejakii, a.d. 1260-1290. c , . , . , . J , J ,, 

J J was fortunate enough to marry his daughter 

Wdlam KunwarM to the Kiinwar Khengdr, son of the Ra of Jun&gadh 

who is called Kawat or Kaw6d. R6 Kawit is said to have given 

Sejakji a grant of Shdhpiir, in the Panchal, and twelve villages, and 

Sejakji built a new village (which he named after himself Sejakprfr, 

in the lands of Shihptir, and made it his capital, and thence conquered 

several of the adjacent villages. 

Now Sejakji had three sons, Ranoji, ShaTiji, and Sarangji, of whom 

Ranoji was only a half-brother of Walam Ktinwarba, but her brothers 

by the whole blood were Sarangji and Shihji, who accompanied her to 

Jtinagadh, and through her interest Sarangji obtained a grant of the 

Arthila Chovisi, while Shihji received the Chovisi of Mandvi. Sejakji 

bestowed from his conquests the following villages upon his brothers, viz, 

Bagad to Hanuji, Tatam to Mansinghji, Ttirkha* to Dudaji, and Paliad 

to Depalji. His fifth brother, Visoji, went to Khas, and married the 

daughter of a Mer of the Dhandhukd family, and founded the tribe of 

Khasi6; others, however, say that Visoji was son of Sejakji and brother 

of Ranoji, &c, and probably this is the more reliable account. Sejakji 

*»* • , nft A loAo was succeeded by Ranoji, his son, who founded 

Ranoji, 1290- 1309. n , . _ , , . ; ,, A * i •, t 

Kanpur and moved thither the Gohel capital ; 

he was, however, expelled thence by the Muhammadans and slain in 

a.d. 1309, Ranpdr taken about *•»• 1809. His son Mokheraji moved 

by the Muhammadans. south and conquered first Bhimr&d from the 

Wdlds, and subsequently tJmral a from the Kolis, 

erajI ' " * and made this last town his capital. Mokheraji 

He conquers Bhimrdd, next conquered Khokhra, and thence surprised 

and surprised Gogff and Go 8 U > expelling the Muhammadan Kasbatis. 

conquers Pi ram. His next conquest was the island of Piram, 
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which he conquered from the Bari& Kolis, and residing there devoted 
himself to consolidate his dominion. It seems probable that he 
was unable to retain possession of Gogha, and hence betook himself 
to the stronghold of Piram. His daring attack on and plunder of 
Gogh6, however, drew on him the arms of the emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak of Delhi, who came to Gujardt about this time, and in spite 

Mokherfji defeated and of a g* 11 * 11 * resistance Mokheraji was de- 
slain in battle with the feated and slain. His eldest son, Dtlngarji, 
emperor MuhammadTogh- managed ^ escape to Hfithasni, in tind Sar- 
lak, A D. W47. ° , , . n i •• 

Semarsinghji founds the vai y a > and *** younger son, Semarsingbji, 

Rajpipla house. fled to his maternal grandfather at Bajpipl&» 

whom he eventually succeeded. After the emperor withdrew from 

^ ..„„,„ «^ the province, Dtfngarji succeeded Mokheraji 

Ddngarji, 1347-1370. - . JT ., x ' , e c \, . ., . , i 

(his father) as head of this the senior branch 

of the Gohels, and was succeeded by his son Vijoji, who was succeeded 

Vijoji 1370-1395 ^y ^is son Kanoji. At the death of Kanoji 

his son Sarangji was seated on the gddi. 

Kanoji, 1395-1420. About thig time fte army of the Ahmadabdd 

Sultan came to Gohelwar to levy tribute. Ramji, uncle of Sarangji, 

saying that there was not sufficient money in 
Sarangji, 1420-1445. ^ treasury ^ paid ft portion of the sum 

Ramji, uncle of Sarangji, demanded, and handed over Sarangji as seen- 
usurps the throne. rity for the remainder, and himself usurped the 

gddi. Sarangji was accordingly carried off as a hostage to Ahmad&b&d, 
but no efforts were made by his uncle to effect his release. Sarangji 
eventually effected his escape from Ahmad&bdd by the aid of a potter 
and some wandering ascetics, and then, with the aid of the Rawal of 
Cha*mpaner, marched to Gohelwdr to recover his dominions from his 
uncle, and in a few weeks reached tTmr£la\ Rdmji, who had heard of 
his arrival, now called on his kinsmen of Lathi and Gari&dhar to assist 
him, promising to the first the tapa of Wdhikad and twelve villages, 
and to the latter the tapd of Trapaj and twelve villages. They accepted 
the grants, bnt repaired to Sarangji at Umrald and asked him if he 
would confirm them. On his assent they joined him, and all prepared 
to march against Rdmji. R&mji, however, hearing of their defection, 
himself went to tfmrald and surrendered the 
rangji? favour* * m " 3^ *° Sarangji, who in return bestowed on 
him the tapis of UkharlA, Bareli, Aghiali, and 
Monptfr. As R£mji had ruled at Gogh&, his offspring are known as 
Goghari Gohels. He resided after his abdication at Dhardi, under 
Monpur. 

In accordance with a request made to him at Champ&ner by 
Pat&i Rawal, Sarangji ascending the gadi assumed the title of Rawal. 
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Shavdas, 1445-1470. Sarangji was succeeded by his son Shavdas, 

1 tA" 1470 1500 W ^° m ^ 8 turn was succee ded ky Jetdji, who 

R£ das" 1500 1535 had two sons, viz. (1) Ramdasji, who succeeded 

him, and (2) Gangdasji, who received Chamardi 

in giris; the descendants of Gangd&sjiare called Chamdrdid Gohels, and 

are to be found at Bhtij, in Kachh. R&mddsji 

DJI ' " * had three sons: (1) Sartanji, who succeeded 

him, (2) Sadulji, who received Adhew6da, and (3) Bhimji, who received 

T£n& in apanage; the descendants of Bhimji are known asTania Rawals. 

Ramda*s is said to have married a lady of the Chitor house, and to have 

been slain while yet wearing his wedding garments, in repulsing an 

attack made upon Chitor territory by SiSltan Mahmud Khiljy of Malwfi. 

_. . m ,_ Sartanji was succeeded by his son Visoji, his 

Visoji, 1570-1600. ,, J ti •• tt- •• j -ec w • 

* other sons, Dewoji, Viroji, and Mokaji, receiv- 

ing the villages of Pachhegam, Awani&, and Nawania respectively. 
The descendants of Dewoji are called Dewfini, of Viroji Virani, and 
Mokaji Mokani. Viroji had a son named Wachhaji, who rendered 
valuable aid to TMkor Visoji, and in reward received the villages of 
Ehokhrd and Kanad. His descendants are called Wacnhfini. One of 
his descendants, named Monaji, in Samvat 1867 (a.d. 1811) wrote over 
half of Khokhri to the British Government. Duriug Visoji' s reign a 
dispute arose between the Jani and Rand tribes of the Audich Brahmans 
of Sihor, and either party summoned neighbouring chieftains to their 
aid ; the Ranas asked Kandhoji, the chieftain of Gariddhar, for assist- 
ance, and the Janis implored the aid of Visoji of frmralaV Visoji, 
coming through a pass in the hills, surprised 

Visoji conquers &bor Kandhoji and drove him from Sihor, of which 
and makes that town his . . , * r ±t • xi. j. 

capital, he took possession, and tortuymg tne town 

made it his capital. Visoji had three sons: (1) 

Dhdnoji, who succeeded his father on the g&di, 

Dhdnoji, 1600-1619. (2) Bhim ^ who received Haliad, and (3) 

Kasiaji, who received Bhadli in apanage. It was during the reign of 

Visoji that the emperor Akbar conquered the 

Conquest of Gujarat by province of Gujardt, and annexed it to the 

the^emperor Akbar, a.d. Moghfd empire- During Dhdnoj v 8 reign No _ 

ghanji, son of Kandhoji, was chieftain of 

Gariadhar ; he had a feud with his neighbour Loma Kathi of Kherdi, 

who eventually drove him from Gariddhar, and himself took 

possession of that town. Noghanji now applied to Dhtinoji for 

assistance. Dhdnoji commenced collecting forces to aid him, but 

_. , ..... , ^. was, in a.d. 1619, suddenly attacked by the 
Dhunoji slum in battle ' . ' J , J 

with Loma Kathi near Kathi, who defeated and slew him near the 

Velawadar, a.d. 1619. village of Velawadar, now under Wala\ 
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Dhunoii was succeeded by his son Ratanii, 
Ratanji I., 1629-1620. , J ,, . ,.-,/, , u . 

J whose short reign lasted but a year, he being 

slain near Mindavi, now under P£lit6n6, while fighting with a band 

of KMmdns, Khasids, and Sarvaiyis who had attached KanSd. Ratanji 

defeated them, but was slain in the pursnit. Ratanji had three 

sons: (1) Harbhamji, who succeeded him, (2) 

Harbhamji, 1620-1622. Govindj ^ the founder of the sub-tribe of 

Govinddni Gohels, and (3) S&rangji. He had alsoa daughter, Lilanjibi, 

who married Rio Bhira of Kachh. Harbhamji reigned for two years 

only, and died in a.d. 1622, leaving an infant son named Aiherij. 

Govindji now usurped the gddi, and Anojibi, 
Govindji usurps the ., ,, <• *i i~ /• • j -l w 

gfal r the mother of Akneraj, accompanied by Wa- 

chhdnis Keshavji and Makanji and Dewani 
Mfiloji and Rabari Bhangro, fled with her infant son to Bhuj, whence 
the gir6ssi£s returned and commenced a partizan warfare against 
Govindji. Govindji, in order to strengthen himself against them, be- 
sought the aid ofMirza Is6 Tarkhin, then Foujdir of Jundgadh, and in 

a.d. 1636 surrendered to him all his rights in 
Govindji surrenders his ~ w ,. r ,• «j 6i .* 

rights in Goghato Mirza GogM as remuneration for his aid. Shortly 

Isa Tarkhan in a.d. 1636. afterwards Govindji died at Noghanwadar, and 
Satrasalji 1636-1636 k* s son Satrasdlji mounted the throne of Sihor, 
but shortly after his accession Keshavji and 
the other partizans of Akherdj contrived to obtain access to the palace, 
and carried Satrasdlji off while asleep. While making off with him they 
were met by Simat Khnman and others, to whom they made known 

what they had done ; the K6this joined them, 
Akherajji I., 1636-1660. &nd Akherf jj { was placed on the throne ^ while 

Satrasdlji was granted the tapd of Bhand&rii. Satrasalji had a younger 
brother named Hamirji, who conquered Kdkad from the Ahers, and also 
founded the village ofDihor. Akherajji employed the Muhammadan 
Th6nahd£r of Loliyana, Desai Rdmji, as his Minister, and thus subjected 
Satrasalji to his authority. Noghanji, formerly of G6ri£dh6r, now 
requested his aid in recovering that town ; this Akherajji willingly 
accorded him, and by a fortunate surprise the Kathis were driven out, 
and Noghanji recovered his former capital. Akher&jji was an influen- 
tial chief, and received from the Muhammadan Government a grant of 
the choitth of the port of Gogh£. Akherajji had three sons : (1) Ratanji, 
who succeeded him, (2) Harbhamji, who received Wartej,(3) Vijayar&jji, 
who received Thordi, and (4) Sartdnji, who received Moglfina. R6wal 
Ratanji II., 1660-1703. Batanji had a long and peaceful reign, and was 
father of the illustrious Bhdvsinghji, founder 

1683* V8inShJi b ° m inA ' D ' ° f the city of BWvna g ar > who was born in A ' D - 
1683, and succeeded his father in about a.d. 
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1703, when twenty years of age; his mother 
i7 Bh6f 8 ingbji, 1703 to wa8 the daughter of the Wdl* chieftain of 

Nig&la. BhaVsinghji was possessed both of in- 
telligence of mind and activity of body from his earliest years. It was 
at this time that the Moghal rule was collapsing, and that the raids of 
the Marathas were spreading confusion throughout their vast dominions, 
and that their own servants, as well as the more powerful zamindars, 
were directing all their efforts towards acquiring independence and 
shaking off the yoke of the central power. BhaVsinghji thoroughly 
understood the times, and determined to found for^ himself a kingdom 
out of his petty chieftaincy of 6ihor. 

Kantaji Kadam Bande and Pilaji Gaekwar made a raid on Sihor in 

the cold weather of 1722-23, and were repulsed 
Sihor in a.d. 1722-23. by BhaVsinghji, though not without much loss, 

and he was so impressed with the danger he 
had run, from having no means of escape, that he removed his residence 
from Sihor to the small village of Wadwd, on a creek not many miles 

from Goghd, and here in a.d. 1723 founded the 

a ? h l^ gar f0UDded m cit y of Dh *TOagar. BhaVsinghji's object in 

founding this city was not only to be able to 

take to sea when his territory was invaded, but also to glean some of 

the rich harvest of trade then monopolized by Kambay and Stfrat, of 

which former port Gogh& was an appendage. Bhavnagar speedily 

rose into notice, though BhaVsinghji was careful not to attract ' too 

much attention to his port until he should be in a position to defy 

opposition. Goghd was now (1730) a jagir of 

a.d. /30. ^ e eefebrated B6bi family, Kambay was ruled 

by Momin Khan, and Stirat was governed by Sohrdb Kh&n, a Muham- 

madan of rank and ability, and possessed of much influence at the court 

of Delhi. Bhavsinghji assiduously paid court to Sohrab Khan, and 

when in 1732 he was, by the intrigues of Miilli Muhammad Ali, 

expelled from the government of Surat, he sought shelter at Bhavnagar. 

, „ , . „ BhaVsinghji availed himself of Sohrib KhaVs 
SohrabKhan is expelled . . . . . . uv , • , • , 

from Surat in a.d. 1732. interest m many ways in establishing his port, 

both before and subsequent to a.d. 1 732, and 

especially made use of him to counteract the influence of the B6bis of 

the neighbouring port of Goghi, and actually succeeded in obtaining 

their expulsion from that town by Sohrdb KhaVs interest, on whom 

Gogh& was bestowed in j£gir in place of the Babis. Sohrdb Khan, there 

q wk km a seems Iftfck doubt, contemplated at this time 

Naib Foojdar of Sorath in establishing himself in Sorath on an independent 

a.d. 1734. footing, and shortly afterwards, in a.d. 1734, 

through his influence at court, he obtained the deputy foujdari of that 
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province. Seeing the importance of conciliating the B6bis, he granted 
them Bantwd in jigir in lieu of Gogbi. He now acquired also the 
governorship of Viramgfim, but was opposed by Batansingh Bhandari, 
the Deputy Viceroy of Ahmaddbad. Sohrab Kh&n at once marched 
against him, but was defeated and slain at 

andtobto 173^^ Dholi > near Dhandhflk ^ ^ 17 35. Bbivsingji, 
whose reputation for prowess as having re- 
pulsed the Mar&th&s was groat in Gohelwar, had from this cause, 
from his natural intelligence, and from his friendship with Sohrdb 
Khan acquired considerable influence, and lost none of it by the 
death of Sohr&b . Kh&n, but rather was able to encroach more and 
more on the imperial possessions. In fact the removal of the B&bis 
from Gogbi, and Sohrfib Khdn's death, removed most of the more 
pressing checks to his far-sighted ambition. He enlarged Bhdvnagar, 
encroached on GogM, and consolidated his rule, and in a.d. 1 739 entered 
into a treaty with the Abyssinian Kiladir (popularly called the Sidi) of 
S6rat for the protection of the Bbivnagar trade. 
Bhavsinghji in a.d. 1739 j n this treaty it was agroe d that Bbivsinffhii 
negotiates with the Kiladar _ __ ,!«.•■.,. , ft J 

ofStirat. should pay the Sidi 1$ per cent, on the sea 

customs revenue of the Bhdvnagar port, that 
Surat merchants should enjoy certain relaxations of customs dues, 
while the merchandize of Bhdvnagar should be duty-free at Surat. 
It was further agreed that either party should do their utmost to 
suppress piracy, which had existed on the coast of Saurdshtra from the 
earliest times. In 1 738, however, Momin Kh6n, then Viceroy in Gdjarfit, 

permitted Sher Khan Bfibi to resume his an- 

Sher Khan Babi resumes C estral jSgir in Goghfi, but he was too occupied 
his jagir of Gogna in a.d. .,, ° „° , .. . , r 

1738. with schemes of personal ambition to devote 

much attention to the port, and in this same 
year he was appointed deputy governor of Sorath. Sher Khdn, however, 

afterwards offended Momin Khdn, who in a.d. 
aSStSJa^^SZ 1755rofc °<* Goghafrom him, himself finally 
Babi in a.d. 1765. surrendering it to the Mar£th6s at the capture 

of Ahmaddbddin a.d. 1758, and GoghS then 
a.d. 1758. ^ to ^o 8 ^ are °f the P©shwi. It was owing 

to the re-establishment of the B£bis in Gogha 
that Bhdvsinghji in 1739 entered into his alliance with the Sidi of Surat, 
a policy he had found so successful in the case of Sohrdb Khan, and when, 

in ad. 1759, Surat port and castle were taken 
Sdrat to J^ b y the En &" by the English, who wore in 1 760 confirmed in 

the Kiladdri of that town by tho Emperor, 
iJtjZSSZL™** Bhdvsinghji continued his treaty of alliance 
of Stirat in a.d. 1760. with them as successors of the Sidi, and care- 

4b 
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Death of Bhavsinghji, fully cultivated their acquaintance. He died 
A,D * in 1764, after a long and successful career, 

during which he contrived to absorb most of the crown villages and 
Thanahs near Bhavnagar, Sihor, and tJmrila", and wrested Trapaj from 
a Pdlitani Bhayid, and Sartanptir from the Koli pirates, and annexed 
them to his dominions. Few chiefs in India have accomplished more 
than Bhavsinghji did during his long life, and few have displayed such 
a happy mixture of caution and audacity as he. Out of the petty chiefdom 
of Sihor he erected the principality of BhaVnagar, and the work he so 
ably commenced was carried on in an equally prosperous manner by his 
grandson Wakhtsinghji in after times. Bhavsinghji was succeeded 

Akherajji II., a.d. 1764- b y ^ eldest son, Akherajji, in a.d. 1 764. He 
1772. W as fifty years old when he mounted the gidi. 

Bhavsinghji had already in his lifetime bestowed Wald and two other 
villages on his second son, Visoji, and Wal6 now forms a separate chief- 
dom. Bhavsinghji had three other sons. To his third son, Bamdasji, 
he gave Hali&d and some waste lands. His fourth son, Goyaji, received 
Rampdr and another village, and his fifth son received Batanpur and 
another village. At the collapse of the Moghal empire the Thanahd6rs 
of Mahuwa* became independent ; they were Kharedid Sipihis, and by 
no means capable of alone controlling the neighbouring warlike tribes 
of Khasias, Khrimans, B&bri&s, &c. Now Mishri Khasid, who had been 
driven from Mitiala by Samat Khtimin, had settled in Sbewdiwadar, 
near Mahtfwd. He seeing the weakness of the Kharedi6s set them on 
one side and usurped the government of Mahtiwd, and conquered many 
of the neighbouring villages, extending his raids as far as Bhavnagar 
territory. But these were repulsed and the Khasias humbled by 
Akherajji. It has been mentioned above that Momin Khan at the 
capture of AhmadaMd in 1758 by the Mar£thas 

^ % m J^* toke ?- c V agreed to surrender Goghd, but this surrender 
the Marathas m a.d. 1/58. e •■■•«. 

had not been carried into effect, and was in fact 

resisted by Momin Khan. Akherajji, to whom the propinquity of 

.,, .... . ' „.. Momin Khan at Gogha was specially obnoxi- 
Akherajji aids the Peish- . <? r . J 

wa in expelling Momin ous, aided the Peishwa's army in expelling 

Khan from Gogha in a.d. hi m i n A#D# i7g^ an( j i n reward received a 

remission of certain tribute, and received in 
mim the Bhavnagar duties, estimated at from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 
annually. 

In a.d. 1771 the British Government entered into a treaty with the 
Nawfib of Kambay, in which the latter bound himself never, on any 
pretence, to molest the ancient possessions of Akherajji, nor the town 
or port of Bhavnagar, and never to euhance the dues hitherto levied at 
Goghd. 
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At this time Tal&ji was in the hands of the B£ria Kolis, a daring race 
of pirates who had infested the shores of Saurashtra for many years. 
They had lately dared to plunder British vessels. The British Govern- 
ment, anxious to punish them, yet aware of the difficulties of marching 
troops through an unknown and foreign country, invited Akherajji to 
co-operate with them. He at once saw the advantage of reducing the 
pirate stronghold, and of showing to his neighbours that he was an ally 
of the British Government, and heartily co-operated with them. A 
force was accordingly sent in a.d. 1771, which, landing at Sartinpur, 

„ ,. ' marched on Tali j& accompanied by Akheriiii's 

English force sent to . . ... J , . . r , ' „ , JJ 

reduce Tal6j& in a.d. 1771. levies. After a brisk cannonade the fort was 

stormed and the Kolis fled. The English now 

offered Taldja* to Akherfijji, but he declined, as he was unwilling to 

extend his dominions to the west of the Shatrunji river. Talaja* was 

accordingly given to the Nawdb of Kambay, and a Governor deputed by 

that Chief came and ruled there. 

As evidence of the good relations existing between Akherajji and the 
British, and the estimation in which he was held by the latter, it may be 
mentioned that about this time (1771) Akherijji, at the request of the 
British Eesident at Baroda, received and protected Baghunith Bio 
Peishwd, who had incurred the displeasure of the reigning Peishwi, and 
afterwards forwarded him to Bombay in one of his own vessels. Akherajji 

Akherijji dies in a.d. died in Samwat 1828 (a.d. 1772), and was 
l7 ?2. succeeded by his son Wakhtsinghji, familiarly 

called At&bh&i, who was then twenty-four years of age. 

At Wakhtsinghji's accession the Bh&vnagar principality consisted of 

the following districts, viz., Sihor, Grindi- 

^ Wakhtsinghji, a.d. 1772- Koliik, Wartej, Umr£tt, TrSpaj, Bhandfiria, 

Dihor, and a portion of the SarvaiyS t&ltik6 of 

Bakhalki, and some villages in the Bhdl. 

Owing to the distance of Tal&jd from Kambay, the governor, Nur-ud- 
din, became oppressive to the inhabitants and refused to obey the 
NawdVs orders, who therefore induced Wakhtsinghji to purchase from 
him this stronghold. Wakhtsinghji did so with the sanction of the Eng- 
lish Government, and obtained an order from the Naw&b to the governor 
to evacuate the fort. The governor, however, refused, and prepared 
for resistance. Wakhtsinghji accordingly marched thither in 1780 
a.d., and after some fighting obtained possession of the place. 

While atTal&jd he heard of the birth of his 

JSJrfS®,t5!l?80: son andheir > Wajesingbji, whoso mother was 

a daughter of the W&la chieftain of Dhauk, 

Khimfibhii. Wakhtsinghji now returned to Bhavnagar, leaving his 

father-in-law, Khim&bh£i, to whom he gave the villages of Gorkhi and 
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Devali as maintenance} in charge of his new conquest. At this time 
great anarchy and confusion prevailed in the peninsula. Fatehsingh 
G&ekw&r was not strong enough to levy tribute with any approach to 
regularity ; his lieutenant Jiwiji Sh&mr&j had been expelled from Amreli 
and that fort levelled to the ground by the Diwin Amarji of Jdnigadh, 
and though Fatehsing himself took the field against that able minister 
ho was nevertheless obliged to conclude a peace with him at Jetptir, 
whereby he romitted in his favour the arrears of tribute, and retired 
from the province. Amarji, who was shortly afterwards assassinated at 
the instigation of the Naw&b H&mid Kh£n, though a man of great ability 
and ambition, had much difficulty in preserving the Jtin6gadh do- 
minions for his master, and, though he aimed at supremo authority in 
the peninsula, was unequal to the task of preserving the public peace. 
The consequence was that the hand of every man was against his 
noighbour, while the KiSthis, Jats, and Kolis plundered and ravaged the 
whole province. At this time especially they had devastated the country 
held by the Chief of L6thi and his Bh&y&d. Wakhtsinghji lod an army 
against the Kdthis, whom he defeated, and leaving garrisons in tho vil- 
lages of the Ldthi Bhaydd he took them under his protection, while he 
forced some of the Kb&chars and Khtimdns to acknowledge his authority. 
Ho also extended his protection over some of the ChtiddsamSs of tho 
Bhal, and daily increased in power and importance. Mishri Khasio, 
who conquerod Mahtiwd from the Kharodid Sipfihis, granted the village 
of Waghnagar to his nephew Hamir Khasio, who, being an enterprising 
man, conquered JMnjhmer, Unchadi, Kotd6, and other villages from tho 
W6ja Girassife, while he harassed the Talija villages by his raids. 
Wald Khimoji, tho governor of Tal6j6, reported Hamir Khasio's doings 
to Wakhtsinghji and bogged him to expel him. Wakhtsinghji accord- 
ingly marched in A.D. 1 781 on JMnjhmer, which place Hamir Khasio had 

made his head-quarters. Here an obstinate 
Wakhtsinghji con q«j ere battle was fought, but Hamir was at longth 
DJ ... defeated and fled, and Jhanjhmer was taken. 

Hamir took rofuge with the Mdhant of Gopndth, but Wakhtsinghji pur- 
sued him thither, and ordered the Mahant to surrender him. Tho 
Mdhant stipulated that Hamir's life should be spared, and Wakhtsinghji 
agreed on condition that Hamir should restore the conquered villages, 
and that he should engage to no more lay waste Bhivnagar territory. 
On Hamir' s consenting to these terms he was allowed to return to 
Wdghnagar ; and Wakhtsinghji, while he retained some of tho Wdj£ 
possessions, and exercised sovereignty over their villages, permitted them 
to retain somo lands, and also tho village of Madhdwan, which their 

descendants still enjoy. In a.d. 1782 Hamir 
A,D# ' * Khasio had a quarrel with his uncle Jasa 
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Khasio, who now ruled at Mahdwa, and being unable to prevail against 
him he in 1784 suggested to GopaTji Sarvaiya of 

Mahdwa conquered in Ddthd, to incite Wakhtsinghji to conquer Ma- 
hdwd; andGopdlji, taking Pdnjo Kamli£ with 
him, went to Bhavnagar to sound Wakhtsinghji on the subject. Now 
Wakhtsinghji was specially anxious both to chastise Jasa* and Hamir 
Khasia for their numerous piracies, as well as effect the conquest of 
Mahdwa, and as a Bhavnagar vessel had recently been looted by them 
he was more than ever eager to uproot them, and marched forthwith 
from Bhavnagar at the head of fifteen thousand men. When his army 
reached Talaja* they found their march impeded by a dense forest of bdbdl 
trees which then clothed that part of the country. These trees ho caused 
to be felled, and then proceeded against Mahuw£, where Jasa Khasia' was 
ready to receive him, and for six days the battle raged without any con- 
clusive result. On the seventh day Wakhtsinghji's artillery breached 
a portion of the fort wall. On perceiving this, Jasa* Khasid fled at 
night to Rajdld, while on the morning of the next day Wakhtsinghji's 
Arabs mounted the breach. The Khasids, disheartened at the damage 
done by the cannon, and by the flight of their leader, made but a feeble 
resistance, and Mahdwd fell into Wakhtsinghji's hands, who expelled also 
a small thandh of Jundgadh sipdhis, who had been recently stationed 
there. Jasd Khasid, who had fled to Rdjdld to Bholo Dhankhdo, incited 
him to march against Wakhtsinghji and endeavour to recover Mahuwd. 
Wakhtsinghji, nothing dismayed, marched against them, when the 
Dhankhdo lost heart and returned to Raj did, and, counselling Jasd 
Khasia* to fly, himself surrendered. Wakhtsinghji, placing a garrison 
in Raj did, confiscated most of the land. He now pursued Jasd Khasid 
to Doddn, but as Dantd Kotila of that place did not afford him shelter, 
and on the contrary offered Wakhtsinghji a nazardnah, he thought it 
politic to now return to his capital. 

At this time the Kundld parganah belonged to the Khdmdn Kdthi 
Alo. At his death, however, a dispute arose among his six sons, Bhoja, 
Mulu, Hddo, Luno, Suro, and Viro, regarding the division of their 
inheritance. Bhoj Khuman, considering himself aggrievod by his 
brethren, repaired to Wakhtsinghji at Bhavnagar, and wrote over his 
interests in the tdldkd to that chief, reserving to himself a certain 
portion. On his return to Kdndld, however, his brethren so persecuted 
him for his conduct that he found it necessary to ask Wakhtsinghji 
to send men to his assistance and garrison the town. When, however, 
agreeably to Bhoj's request, Th6kor Wakhtsinghji sent an armed 
force to Kdndld, Mdld Khdmdn and his brethren opposed them, and 
would not suffer them to enter the town. This news reached Wakht- 
singhji, who collected a large army to avenge the repulse of his 
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men. The seeds of dissension sown among the K&thi brethren by 
Bhoj's action in courting BhaVnagar now began to bear fruit, and two 
others of the shareholders went to Jumlgadh and promised the Nawab 
of that place a share in the parganah if he would expel Miilii Khtiman, 
Ac., and instal them in power. The Nawab caught at the idea and 
sent a force to Ktindld, which was, however, repulsed by Mtilti Khumin 
and his party. 

It has been mentioned above that Jaso Khasio after the conquest of 
Mahtiwa* fled and sought shelter in the Gir, where he took to outlawry, 
and was wont to ravage the villages of the Mahtiwa* parganah and 
commit numerous outrages* Wakhtsinghji was informed that Jas£ 
obtained aid and shelter from Hamir Khasid of W&ghnagar, who 
connived at his excesses. He therefore ordered the Jam&dar com- 
manding the Mahtiwa* garrison to capture W&ghnagar, and this was 
effected by him with the aid of the Kajtila* Belims and the Ahirs of 
Bh&nwad. Hamir Khasia fled and joined Jas& in the Gir, whence he 
used to issue and periodically ravage the Mahtiwa. villages. About this 
time Wakhtsinghji received a letter from the Bombay Government 
congratulating him on his successes, and especially on his suppression 
of piracy. This letter was in reply to one addressed by Wakhtsinghji 
to that Government, in which he dwelt on the exertions he had made 
to root out piracy and foster trade, and asked for assistance in case the 
Nawdb of Jtin&gadh should make war upon him on account of his 
conquests. 

The peace of the sea-coast being assured, and the trade of Bhavnagar 
established on a flourishing basis, Wakhtsinghji resolved to avenge the 
repulse of his men by the Khtim£ns and effect the conquest of Ktindlfi. 

He was encouraged the more to select this time 
a £°?785? ° f K6ndl * in (a. d. 1790) as Jtinagadh, which otherwise 

would have objected to his aggrandizement, 
was distracted by the intrigues and dissensions which followed the 

assassination of the Diwin Amarji in March 

1 784, and was wholly unable to interfere, and 
accordingly he marched upon Ktindla* at the head of a powerful army. 
H6do and Mtilu and the other Khtim&ns, hearing of this, appeased 
their internal feuds and prepared to oppose him, but were unable to 
prevent his erecting batteries against the town. After a heavy fire from 
both sides for two days, the Kdthis tried to surprise the Bhavnagar army 
by a night attack. Wakhtsinghji was, however, on his guard, and entirely 
repulsed them, and, sending a division to intercept their return, forced 
them to fly for shelter to the neighbouring villages. Multi and H6do 
Khtiman now saw that further resistance was useless, and fleeing at night 
betook themselves to Mitial^ while Wakhtsinghji entered the town. 
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At Mitiffli the Kathis were joined by a small force sent to their aid 
from Junagadh, but it was not sufficiently strong to enable them to 
effect the reconquest of the town, and Wakhtsinghji, following up 
his successes, marched on Mitiali and again expelled the Kathis, who 
fled in different directions, A garrison was left in Mitiald by Wakht- 
singhji. Wakhtsinghji's successes now alarmed the Kathis of Lilifi and 
Gdndran, who sought aid from Jtinagadh, but, as above stated, the af- 
fairs of Junagadh did not permit more than a few men being sent, under 
one Muh&mad Tori. 

Wakhtsinghji, well aware of this, and also of the advantage of 
promptness, left a garrison of Jankhra Sindhis in Ktindl&, and himself 
marched against them and defeated them. He now, placing garrisons 
in Saldi and other villages, returned to Bhavnagar. 

He had now, however, created many enemies, — the warlike tribes 
of Khtimans and Khasias, in addition to the Kolis and Bdbri&s whom 
he had humbled, — and he was jealously watched and distrusted by 
Junagadh, where, however, the internal dissensions were so great as to 
prevent open opposition to his designs. 

The Ktfndla Khtf mans, perceiving that they could get no efficient aid 
from Junagadh, betook themselves to Vira Wala at Jetptir, and thence 
all came to Ktimpa Wdla" at Chital. Here it was arranged that they 
should obtain the aid of Wajsiir Khachar of Jasdan, of the outlaw 
Khasias, and of the whole K£thi race ; for this purpose emissaries were 
sent to the Thebanis of Paliid, the Ramanis of Chotila, and the Godad- 
kas of Gadhrd and Botdd. Most of them joined Kumpo Wdlo at Chital, 
and a formidable army was collected. Wakhtsinghji ere long heard of 
their preparations, and, knowing the danger, and the importance of 
striking the first blow, hastily collected his forces and called his Gohel 
brethren of Wala and La'thi to his aid, as well as the powerful sub-tribes 
of Dewfini, Wachani, Govindani, and Goghari Gohels, and others, 
amongst whom were the Gowalid K&this, and marched, ere his dominions 
could be invaded, to lay siege to Chital. This bold move struck terror 
into the Kathi host, who at the best of times were better fitted for 
mounted raids than fighting pitched battles or defending walled towns ; 
and Wakhtsinghji, carefully avoiding a battle, entrenched himself in a 
strong position whence he was able with effect to cannonade the town. 
This policy proved entirely successful, and the confederation gradually 
dissolved until Chital was left with comparatively few defenders. 
Wakhtsinghji then made a vigorous assault and conquered the town, 
dispersing the K6this, and making Wala Bhfiiyo, brother of Wala 
Krimpa, prisoner. This happened in a.d. 1 793. 

Chtofin Ti l$3 Ure ° f Kum P* Wil * and other K6this fled t0 Jet P u r, 
while Wajsiir Khachar returned to Jasdan. 
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Wakhtsinghji pursued them as far as the village of Kunkdwds, from 
whence he returned to Chital after liberating Wdld Bhayd. Leaving a 
garrison in Chital, he then attacked Saldi and took it, and thence 
marched northwards to avenge himself on the Kdthis of Gadhrd and 
Botdd, who had combined against him, and rapidly subduing them 
placed garrisons in Gadhrd, Bot&d, Bhimrdd, and other villages, and 
humbled the Kdthis as far as Bdbrd, and marched upon Bdbra itself and 
demolished the town wall, but as the village was mortgaged to the 
Gdekwdr he left no garrison there, but turned towards Jasdan to 
chastise W&jstir KMchar, and in a few days laid siege to the town. 
Wdjsur KMchar, finding that Wakhtsinghji's artillery was too power- 
ful for him to resist, fled to the fort of Bhoird with other Kathis, and 
the fort of Jasdan was dismantled ; Bhoird, however, proved no safe 
refuge, and was shortly after reduced by Wakhtsinghji, Wajstir Khachar 
seoking safety in flght. Wakhtsinghji now turned his attention to the 
pacification of his northern possessions, and, with a view to complete 
the subjugation of the Botdd pargandh, placed garrisons in the villages 

of Jamrali, Rohisald, Kdr&ni, Pdtnd, &c, and 
a.d. 1793. in Samwat 1849 (a.d. 1793) returned to Bhdv- 

nagar. 
About this time Jaso Khasio died, and Hamir Khasioand his nephew 
Khimo, and Sdmat, son of Khimo, were, in consequence of his loss as 
well as the defeat of the Kdthis, more willing to come to terms, and 
accordingly made overtures to Wakhtsinghji through Gopdlji Sarvaiyd 
and others. Wakhtsinghji, who was aware that he had already many and 
powerful enemies, was especially anxious to conciliate the Khasids, and 
made peace with them on condition that they should neither rebel against 
him nor harbour his enemies j he now granted to Hamir Khasid ten 
villages under Sedardd, and twelve to Khimo Khasid under Monpur. 

tJnadji Gohel now reigned at Pdlitdnd, and had sedulously kept aloof 
in the petty wars of the period, while he improved the condition of his 
estate and maintained a respectable army. The design ever at his heart 
was to conquer Sihor, out of which his ancestor Kdndhoji had been, as 
he imagined, tricked by Visoji, Wakhtsinghji's ancestor. When he* 
saw that the Khumdns were still iu outlawry in the Gir, he encouraged 
them to join him, promising them revenge on Wakhtsinghji, of whose 
fame ho was jealous. In a short time he collected a large force and 
contemplated the conquest of Tdnd, from which place it would be easy 
to attack Sihor. Wakhtsinghji, however, became acquainted with his 
designs, but, as in his attempts at economy he had disbanded the greater 
part of his army, he was for some time perplexed how to act. However, 
unwilling to remain inactive, he collected what forces he could and 
proceeded to Sihor. 
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In the meantime Unadji, at the head of a select body of Kdthi 
cavalry and infantry, set out for Tdna, but suffered himself to be re- 
called by his son Kandhoji, who had seen an evil omen; the force 
therefore proceeded without a commander. The scouts of Wakhtsinghji 
speedily brought the intelligence that they were marching on T£n£, 
and he with his usual promptitude made up his mind to attack them. 
As, however, his force was considerably less than that of the enemy, his 
followers would not suffer him to advance in person, but advanced to 
the attack led by a gallant Girasia named Raimalji. As good fortune 
would have it, a leading Khtiman KSthi was killed at the first onset, 
and most of the other K6this, seeing this, dismounted to recover and 
bear off his body. Raimalji, seeing this fatal error, charged with all 
his force, and the dismounted Kdthis were speedily cut down or dis- 
persed, and the remainder of the Pdlit£n£ troops, disheartened at the 
absence of their chief and at the repulse of the Kdthis, also took to 

flight, and were pursued by Raimalji as far as 
Repulse of Palitana tfc riyer Ra j£ wal Thig batfcle took place in 
troops in a.d. 1/94. J ... . 

a.d. 1794, and Wakhtsinghji, after placing 

strong garrisons in his frontier villages of Madhrd, Bridhna, and Ta"n&, 
returned himself to Bhavnagar. After this defeat the Khiim&ns again 
betook themselves to the Gir, but on the way thither Mtilu Khtimfin 
died, and the command of the outlaws devblved on H&do Khrim&n. He 
prosecuted the feud with much vigour, and, entertaining one Miranji 
Dhandhdkio in his service, plundered the village Languid, of the 
Umrdhi parganah. Here, however, Miranji met his end, but the Kdthis 
contrived to carry off his corpse (which was with them a point of honour). 
Wakhtsinghji, however, pursued and overtook them near the village 
of Goghisamdi, of the Gadhra pargandh. After a fierce struggle the 
Kathis were put to flight, and fled to the S&lim&l hills, while Wakht- 
singhji returned to Sihor. 

Now the Wandni Gir£ssi£s, who were Bhdyads of Palita*nd, constantly 
served Wakhtsinghji, whereat Unadji of Pdlit&na* was much annoyed, 
and accordingly he instigated the Kathis to plunder some of their vil- 
lages. Wakhtsinghji therefore placed a garrison in Randold, but the 
Kdthis continuing to harass them they besought Wakhtsinghji to pro- 
tect them. Wakhtsinghji at their request expelled the Kathis from 
Jithri, Ambld, and Bajiir, and took the Wananis under his protection. 

In a.d. 1795 Shivr&m Gardi, an old officer of the GaekwaVs, came 
Warfare of Wakhtsinghji *° Kathidwar to levy tribute, and camped at 
with Shivram Gardi, a.d. Moti Dhardi, and thence purposed to advance 
^ 9a - on Sihor. Wakhtsinghji sent to say that his 

country was waste and barren, and that therefore he would be unable to 
pay tribute. This message he sent by Bh6 Dewani to Shivram's camp. 
5b 
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Shivram was much angered at what he considered the insolence of 
Wakhtsinghji, and said that unless the tribute were paid promptly, 
together with arrears for the last ten years, he would conquer the coun- 
try and place a garrison at Bbdvnagar ; but his threats did not move 
Wakhtsinghji, whose power was now firmly established, and whose 
army was both numerous and well equipped, and especially well fur- 
nished with artillery, in which arm Wakhtsinghji was specially strong ; 
indeed he owed most of his great success to his superiority in cannon. 
He accordingly marched towards Shivrdm's camp at the head of his 
forces, and the two armies joined battle near Lolidnd. 

The battle was fiercely contested for three days, but neither party 
gained a decided advantage, but Shivram perceived that if he were 
worsted by Wakhtsinghji none of the chiefs would pay him tribute, and 
his loss in men was already considerable. He therefore marched off in 
the direction of tJnd Sarvaiyd without levying any tribute ; Wakht- 
singhji, who thus evaded the payment, did not hinder his march, both 
as he was doubtful whether fortune might not change, and because his 
losses, too, had not been small. When Wakhtsinghji marched to oppose 
Shivrdm, tTnadji of Pdlitdnd and Hddo KMmdn attacked Sihor, but 
were driven back with little difficulty by Pathdbhdi, who commanded 
in Wakhtsinghji's absence. Pathdbhdi afterwards informed Wakht- 
singhji of what had happened during his contest with Shivram, and on 
hearing of the attack on Sihor he himself repaired thither; tlnadji now 
repaired to Shivram Gardi's camp at Hdthasni, and endeavoured to in- 
duce that officer to again march on Sihor. Wakhtsinghji, howover, 
hearing of his intrigues, with his characteristic boldness marched upon 
Pdlitdnd, which he bombarded, doing much damage, though unable to 
take the town. tJnadji, who had returned to defend his capital, was 
forced to remain within his walls, while Wakhtsinghji marched on and 
plundered Gdriadhar and the surrounding country. In the meantime 
Shivrdm Gardi, relinquishing all designs on Sihor, went on his way 
levying tribute. 

Now Mimaiyo Dhdnkdo, brother of Bhold Dhdnkhdo of Rajula, 
Aff rs of R&iula was exceedingly impatient of the Bhdvnagar 

rule, and accordingly he betook himself to 
Hamid Khan at Jtindgadh, and, promising to assist him in expelling the 
Bhdvnagar garrison, and agreeing to write over to him a share in the 
village, induced him to send a small force to Rajuld, but the Belim gar- 
rison of that town repulsed their assailants, who were forced to retire. 
The Nawdb now sent 2,000 men against Raj did, and this time the 
gallant Belims were outnumbered and compelled to evacuate the place, 
which was occupied by the Nawab's troops. Wakhtsinghji on hearing 
this sent his Bhdydd Kaydbhdi to recapture the town. This Girdssia 
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accordingly went to Mahiiva, and taking with him Antaji, a Ndgar of 
that town, with a hundred and fifty additional cavalry, marched on 
Rajrila* and recovered possession of the place. 

This news in a short space of time reached Jun6gadh, and the Nawdb 
was very much enraged, and collected a large army and marched 
towards Rajula. On his way he was joined by all the Kathi foes of 
BhaVnagar, Khachars— Khrimans, and Walas — and so reached Rajtil& 
with a vast host of allies. Yet the garrison fought bravely, and it was 
not until Antaji was slain and Kay6bh£i taken prisoner that the place 
surrendered, and the Nawab again entered into possession. 

The Kithis now induced the Nawab, by exciting his jealousy of 
Wakhtsinghji's power, to march on BhaVnagar, and the Naw£b, nothing 
loth, assented. Wakhtsinghji, after collecting his levies, marched to 
oppose him, but the Nawdb had reached Waral ere the armies came in 
sight of each other, and a doubtful battle was fought, in which Wakht- 
singhji claimed to have gained the advantage, as the Naw£b drew off 
his forces in the direction of Ldthi, and camped near the village of 
Jharakhid. Here, however, he was induced by the Kathis to again 
invade the dominions of BhaVnagar, and accordingly he advanced to 
P6tna\ In the meanwhile Wakhtsinghji, who had followed the NawaVs 
movements, was encamped atDhasa\ Next day the armies engaged, and 
much loss was inflicted on either side ; the battle was to have been re- 
newed on the following day, but peace was concluded between the chiefs 
at the instance of Jiaji Jethwd, a kinsman of the R&nd of Porbandar 
who had married Wakhtsinghji's sister, and it was arranged that Wakht- 
singhji should pay zortalabi on condition that the Nawab resigned all 
claim to Kundla, Lili6, Kajuld, &c. These terms were agreed to by the 

Battle between Wakht- Naw£b, and Wakhtsinghji paid the zortalabi, 

h£& KhL oUu2 aW dh on which the NawaVs arm ? ™»«hed *><> Dhan- 
in a.d. 1796. dhalpur, in the Panchdl, while Wakhtsinghji 

returned to BhaVnagar. This battle was fought in A.d. 1796. 

After this, Wakhtsinghji, who was desirous of consolidating his 
conquests, and aware that so long as he was at feud with the influential 
and warlike Kdthis of Jetptir and Chital it would be an excuse for 
Junagadh interfering in his concerns, and as, moreover, H&mid Khan 
of Jtinagadh was now no longer a minor, but an ambitious young man 
who had already freed himself from the tutelage of his minister Amarji, 
whom he had caused to be assassinated, entertained favourably over- 
tures of the Kathis, and finally restored to Kdmpa Wala* the town and 
district of Chital in a.d. 1797, on condition that the Kdthis should 

afford no shelter to outlaws against BhaVnagar, 
k2? W4^n°I.D^S97! and e8 P e ciaHy should refrain from assisting the 

Khdmans of Kdndla. 
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This politic measure immediately bore fruit ; the Jdndgadh Nawdb 
turned his attention to other quarters, while the Khdmdns were left 
without allies. Under these circumstances Khumans Bdlo and Lomo 
of Gdndran and the Khdrapat came in and submitted to him, receiving 
assignments of land for their maintenance. Hddo Khtiman and the 
other Khumdns now saw that further strife would be unadvisable, and 
they also came in and tendered their submission, and received for 
subsistence Babriddhar and ten other villages, and thus appeased their 
feud. Wajstir Khdchar of Jasdan, too, made peace, but the privilege 
of permitting his subjects' goods to pass through Bhavnagar territory 
duty-free was now withdrawn. As for the Khdchars of Botad and 
Gadhrd, &c, a certain portion of their former 
estates was in a.d. 1788 restored to them. 

From this time forward Wakhtsinghji devoted his attention to the 
consolidation of his estate, the advancement of trade and agriculture, 
and sedulously watched over his political relations with the English, 
Peishwa, and Gdekwdr Governments. 

In a.d. 1799 Abd Sheldkar, the Sdbah of the Peishwd, who, as a 

nominee of Ndna Farnavis, was distasteful to 
a d 1799 . 

that prince, had also incurred the displeasure 

of the Gdekwdr by invading that chieftain's territory. The Gaekwdr 

Govindrdo, after in vain soliciting the aid of the British Government 

to reduce Sheldkar, at the secret instigation of the Peishwd took 

up arms against him, and eventually drove him 
1800 U of Ahmad * bdd ' AD * into Ahmadabad, which town in a.d. 1800 fell 

into the hands of the Gdekwdr, who negoti- 
ated with the Peishwa a farm of that prince's possessions in Gujardt 
for five years on consideration of an annual payment of five lakhs of 
rupees. 

In 1802 was concluded the memorable treaty of Bassein between the 

Peishwd and the British Government, and 

1802 Caty ° f Ba88ein, A ' D ' from this m <> ment the influence of the English 

become paramount in Gujardt. 

In a.d. 1803, secure from his friendship with the British that they 

would not suffer him to be despoiled of his 

territories, and as, moreover, the Gdekwdr 

power was weak, Anand Edo Gdekwdr having only ascended the gddi of 

Barodd in 1800, while the hands of the 
Jundgadh Nawdb were fully occupied with his 
own concerns, Wakhtsinghji performed a religious pilgrimage to 
Dwdrkd, thence visiting his brother-in-law Rdnd Sartanji of Porbandar, 
and afterwards proceeded to Somnath and Prachi-Patan, whence he 
returned to Bhdvnagar. 
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Consequent on the treaty of Bassein the British Government became 
entitled to receive Wakhtsinghji's tribute on account of the Peishwa. 
The management on behalf of the English of their newly acquired 
rights and possessions was conducted through the Resident at Barod£, 
and an official stationed at Kheda, who was styled Collector of the 
Eastern Division. Disputes speedily arose as to the rights of Wakht- 
singhji in the DhandhukS, R6nptir, and Gogha* parganahs, regarding 
which Colonel Walker, then Resident at BarodS, reported to Govern- 
ment in a.d. 1804 and again in 1806. 

The British alliance with the Gdekwar had been productive of much 

assistance to that chief. Ganpat Rio G6ekw6r was expelled from San- 

kher£, while the Arabs at Barod& itself had been forced to capitulate 

in 1 802 to a British force commanded by Colonel Woodington, and 

K&noji Gdekwax was in 1803 driven out of Gdjarat. Freed from the 

dictation of these mercenaries, and aided and strengthened by the 

advice and influence of the British Resident, the Gdekwar commenced 

to reassert his tributary claims on Kathi&war, and Babaji Apaji was 

sent to enforce the tribute demands with a powerful force, and in a.d- 

1804 came towards Sihor, camping at Ambl£, about ten miles from 

that town, whence he sent Vakils to demand 

Babaji Apdji in a.d. tribute. Wakhtsinghji, however, refused to 
1804 makes an unsuccess- , Dyf , /.. , . , ,. . , 

ful attack on &ihor. P a y> *** Bfcbaji marching against that town 

erected batteries against it and cannonaded 
the place, but was unable to reduce it, and eventually was obliged to 

retire without effecting his object. In a.d. 

In a.d. 1805 Babaji 1805, however, he marched with a large army 

iAS^IyS on Bhavnagar, anxious to wipe out his former 

of tribute. disgrace ; and camping near the Gadechi river 

erected batteries against the town . An artillery 
fire was kept up by both the camp and city for ten days, though but 
little damage was done on either side, yet, as might be expected, the 
city suffered more severely than B&b6ji's entrenched camp. Wakhtsingh- 
ji, with the good sense and prudence which distinguished him, saw that 
a lengthened resistance would only procure him severer terms, and 
accordingly he paid the tribute demanded, and thus induced B&baji 
to retire. 

In a.d. 1806 Jddeja* KtimbMji of Gondal, whose son Mdldbhii 
had married Ajtib6, daughter of Wakhtsingh- 
ji, came to Bh£vnagar and made peace 
between Wakhtsinghji and Thikor Unadji of Pdlitind, and they 
drank the red cup together at Lavarda\ On this occasion tJnadji 
gave to Wakhtsinghji the village of Pingli, about ten miles from 
Taldjl 
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In a.d. 1807-8 the British Government, with the desire of restoring 

tho Gaekwdr finances to an equilibrium, as 

In a.d. 1807-8 Colonel we jj ^ f putting a stop to the misery caused 

•eSm^S^KTibSte byaMulkgiriforce, directed Colonel Walker 

due by the K4tbi4wir to enter into negotiations with the Kathidwir 

c le 8 * chiefs, which ended in that officer's permanent 

settlement of the tribute annually due from each State in Kathidwar 

to the Gaekwar aud Peishwa, whose rights the Gaekw&r now held in 

farm. To this permanent settlement, however, the consent of the 

Peiahwd was not asked, and after the lease of his rights to the Gdekwar 

7 expired he refused to so consent. By the 

treaty of 181 7, however, he ceded to the British 

all his rights in Kdthiawar, and in 1820 the 

Gaekwar agreed not to make any demands on the province save through 

the British Government, while in 1822 the 
Jtinagadh Nawab agreed to allow that Gov- 
ernment to collect his zortalabi, resigning one- fourth of tho whole 
amount for the expense of collection. 

But, though these permanent settlements of the tribute amounts to 

be levied from the different tdlukds were 

In a.d. 1822 the Bri- arranged in concert with an officer of the 

KtoSSSSf param ° Untin Gaekwar Government in 1807-8, it was not 

until after the treaties of 1817 and 1820 that 

the British Government became the paramount power in the province, 

which was until 1822 governed by the Stibah of the Gdekwar stationed 

at Amreli. 

Owing to the cession of the districts of Dhandhtika", Ranprir, and 
Gogh a to the British Government by the treaty of Bassein, English 
interference in the affairs of BhSvnagar became every day more minute, 
and while Wakhtsinghji felt the advantages of the British alliance in 
securing to him undisputed possession of his many conquests, he never- 
theless bitterly resented their interference in the Dhaudhuka*, Ranprir, 
and Gogha parganahs. The British right of interference in Bhavnagar 
affairs was the more pressing because the Gaekwar had made over his 
rights of tribute over that State to the English in payment of the 
subsidiary force, and thus in them were concentred the rights of the 
Peishwd, the Gdekwar, the Nawab of Jdnagadh, and theKilddar of Surat. 
In a.d. 1810 Mr. Rolls, Collector of Kheda, obtained from Wakht- 
singhji a consent to increase the tribute paid 
by the Peishwi tribute-paying villages belong- 
ing to him in the Dhandhrik£ and Ranptir parganahs by 6£ per cent., 
and to increase the tribute paid by the Peishwa tribute-paying villages 
' belonging to him in the Gogh& parganah by 9f per cent. 
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In a.d. 1812 Wakhtsinghji, who was getting old, entrusted the 
management of his State to his son Waje- 

nZl^fSl!^ Ba " **g h P* and ***** worshipping at the shrine at 

Dakor, in Gujarat, visited BarodS, where he 

was courteously received by Anand Rdo Gaekwar. 

In 1813-14 a.d. there was a great famine in Kathiawar, and some 

• . m la ,o,j low-caste people killed and devoured a cow. 
Famine of a.d. 1813-14. . r * . 

This became known to the Lnief, who, at the 
advice of his ministers, and urged by his own religious feelings, put 
the offenders to death. The Collector of Khed6, the interests of whose 
districts were constantly clashing with those of the Bhavnagar Chief, 
looked upon him with no friendly eye, and even urged that he was 
not an independent Chief, but a Zamindar, interpreting the word by 
local usage in Bengal as a middle-man or rent collector who stood 
between the rayats and the Government. He was ignorant that the 
Moghal Government in Gujarat used the word Zamindar in the sense of 
the original landowners of the country whose possessions had been 
confirmed to them on condition of service or tribute. 

The Baroda Residency advocated the claims of the Bhavnagar Chief to 
be considered independent, while the Khedi Collector maintained that 
the tribute might be increased at pleasure, and that he was in fact but 
a farmer of the Government rights ; and the fact of these men being put 
to death for killing a cow caused him to advise Government to take from 
Bhfivnagar the right to criminal jurisdiction in the Gogha, Dhandhuktf, 
and Ranpur parganahs. Government for this and other reasons assumed 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of these parganahs in 1816. This 

was a severe blow to Wakhtsinghji, and is said 

AD * ' to have hastened his end, and he died in this 

in ? e D th 18°l6 Wakhtsinghjl year, and was succeeded by his son Wajesinghji. 

Wajesinghji was thirty-six years of age when 
he began to rule his State; he had two brothers, Bdpji and Raisinghji. 

Bapji received Tarasri, Wavdi, and Rohel in 
Wajesinghji, a.d. 1816- apanage, and Raisinghji received other two 

villages, but in the interim died without issue. 
In a.d. 1817 Captain Ballantine, Assistant Resident, Barodd, came to 
Kathiawar to arrange about the payment of the arrears of Jiinagadh 
zortalabi, and camped at Jurifi, under Nawanagar. Hither Wajesinghji 
went with his minister Jibhai Raghavji, a Nagar Brahman of Mahtiwd, 
and satisfactory arrangements regarding the zortalabi payments were 
made; and thence went via Nawanagar (where his sister KesaM was 
married to Jim Jasaji) to Dwarka, and thence by Jdnagadh, Somn&th, 
and Prachi to Mahriw6, whence after a short stay he returned to 
Bhavnagar. 
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In a.d. 1820 the Khdmans of Kiindla, who though afraid of Wakht- 
The Khdmans of Kdn- sin g b J i,s prowess considered Wajesinghji less 
dla go ioto outlawry ia formidable, after burning BSbriadhar and 
a.d. 18l0. Barbatana, went out into rebellion under Hado 

Khdman, and plundered the villages of Mitiali and Nesri, of the 
Kdndli parganah. 

As soon as the sipdhis of the Krindli thanah heard of this they 
mounted and pursued the Kathis, and some Amreli and Lathi troops 
also joined them ; nevertheless H£da Khdman and the main body of the 
freebooters succeeded in reaching the Gir and evading pursuit, but 
Ghelo Khdman, who was the eldest son of H£do Khuman, was unable 
to reach the Gir, and took shelter in the village of Ambd, under Lili6. 
Hearing of this the pursuers turned their steps thither, and in the com- 
bat that ensued Ghelo Khdman was shot by the Lathi troops. For this 
reason the Khdmans will not drink water in Lathi territory to this day. 
When the news of the death of Ghelo Khdman reached the Kathis in 
the Gir, they planned an attack on the village of Wanda, under Kdndld, 

and in 1821 attacked the village and were 

driving off the cattle and other plunder to the 
Gir, when the Kdndla garrison, led by one Kdlo Bhati, overtook them 
near a hilly ridge close to Dodan. On seeing themselves thus closely 
pursued they took to flight, and, relinquishing the cattle and other 
plunder, took shelter in a deep ravine, where, however, Mansur Khd- 
man, son of Jogidds Khdman, met his death from a musket-ball fired by 
the Kdndld party, and his brother L&kho Khdman was wounded, but 
the rest contrived to escape. The Khdmans now devastated the Bhav- 
nagar parganahs more than ever, and prosecuted their feud with much 

obstinacy and cruelty, insomuch that in a.d. 

1822 Captain Barnwell, with a view of appeas- 
ing these disturbances, marched with a force to Amreli and summoned 
the principal chiefs of that part of the country, and especially Waje- 
singhji and his minister Narsidas Ladharam, and the Gaekwar Sdbah, 
Govindrao Dewaji, to meet him. He then urgently desired each chief 
to put down the outlaws who were in outlawry against them, and offer- 
ed to give them assistance in preserving the public peace and punish- 
ing rebels. Agreeably to his directions, Thakor Wajesinghji proceeded 
to Kdndld to arrange about the Kathis, and there discovered that the 
insurgent Khdmans were secretly aided and sheltered by the Walas of 
Jetpdr and Chital. He therefore sent his Karbhan, Shewakram Raja- 
ram, with his assistant, Gavarishankar Udayshankar,* then a youth, to 
represent this to Captain Barnwell. Captain Barnwell summoned the 

* Now Chief Minister, and late Joint Administrator ; he received the insignia of C.S.I, 
at the Imperial Assembly at Delhi on January 1st, 1877. 
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W£las to his presence, and, though they denied all complicity with the 
Khdmans, forced them to bind themselves by securities never to aid them. 
About this time, viz., in a.d. 1823, the Khtimans, amongst other 
ft raids, carried off the cattle of Megh R&thor of 

Jtinwadar, under Bhavnagar, who followed 
them to obtain the restoration of the cattle, and eventually discovered 
that the K&this were concealed in the Jetptir villages of Walardi and 
Gtigrala. On discovering this he told Shewakram Desai where the 
Khtimans were sheltered, and Shewakram wrote off at once to inform 
Wajesinghji, and sent Megh Bdthor with the note. Wajesinghji at 
once despatched a strong force to Walardi under his brother-in-law 
Parmar Vajubhai, his bhayad Jethibhai, Jam&dar Abddl Habib, and 
Kdmdar Jeth6 Mehtfi. They reached Walardi, thirty-six miles from 
Ktindlti, at sunrise next morning, and captured Harstir and Golan, 
sons of Jogidas Khtiman, as well as his daughter Kamribai, who was 
then of tender age. Prom Walardi they went to Gugrala, where all 
the Ka*this were, but, as they arrived late, all had left the village except 
Hado Khdman and a Charan named Hepo. They refused to surrender, 
and were slain, and the Bhavnagar force severing their heads brought 
them and their prisoners to Wajesinghji at Kundla*, who at once in- 
formed Captain Barnwell of his success, and of the conduct of Jetptir in 
thus harbouring his enemies. 

Captain Barnwell at once sent for Mulu Wala" and the other share- 
holders of Jetptir, and put them in confinement, and placed the Jetptir 
estate under attachment, appointing to its charge Desai Shewakrtim 
Bhawanishankar with a guard of five hundred infantry. 

After some days the Jetptir shareholders petitioned to be released, 

but Captain Barnwell refused to set them at liberty unless they would 

engage to capture all the Khtimans and hand them over to Wajesinghji. 

They agreed to do so, and offered as their securities Walas Vikamshi 

and others of Jetptir, Chela Khdchar of Jasdan, Bhan Khtichar of 

Bhadli, Harstir Wala of Bagasra, and Kotilti Danta* of Dedtin, and on 

this they were released, and eventually, agreeably to their promise, they 

captured the Khumans out against Bhtivnagar, viz. Khuman Jogidas 

Hadti and his relations Viro, Bhtin, Pitho, Bhim, E4m, and Lakho, and 

handed them over to Captain Barnwell, who at once placed them in jail. 

Of these, Viro and Pitho died in jail, and Captain Barnwell eventually 

entrusted the remainder to the Jetptir Chiefs securities with orders to 

hand them over to Thakor Wajesinghji, and 

in a.d. 1824 the securities above mentioned 

took them to Bh&vnagar, but after long negotiation no arrangement 

was concluded, and the securities, taking the Khtimans with them, 

returned to their villages. 

6b 
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As Wajesinghji would not come to terms, the Kdthis, towards the 
close of a.d. 1824, again went out in outlawry, 

Sarvaiy6. On hearing of this outrage the 

garrisons of Mahdwd and Kdndli mounted in pursuit, and overtook 

the Kfithis near Mitidld, killing Chdnipo Khdmdn, son of Ghelo 

Khdmdn, one of their number, but were unable to capture or slay any 

others, and the Kdthis again sought shelter in the Gir. 

In a.d. 1825 a famine occurred throughout the province. Wajesinghji, 

who traded largely on his own account, sent 
Famine of a.d. 1825. , ,. . " . , , 

eleven ships to foreign ports to procure gram, 

and by importing largely much alleviated the famine throughout his 

dominions. 

In a.d. 1826 the Kithis made another desperate inroad into Bhav- 
nagar territory, and carried off the cattle of 
the Dhdrdkd and Piprdli villages. At this 
time Wajeshinghji was at Sihor. He now suspecting the fidelity of 
Narsidds Lddhdrdm, dismissed him, and promoted Shewakrdm Desdi to 
be chief minister, and mounted himself, with the said Shewakrfim and 
a large body of horse, in pursuit of the Khdmdns. When he reached 
the village of Kandd he overtook the Khdmdns, who, leaving the cattle, 
took to flight and made for P61itand. Ebhal Khdman, son of Bhoj, was, 
however, killed at Kanad by Kdnthar Gowalid. The pursuit was so hot 
that the Palitdn6 Chief durst not afford the Khdmdns shelter, and their 
band broke up into twos and threes, and made by different routes to 
the Gir; and Wajesinghji, bringing back the cattle thus recovered, 
returned to Sihor and gave information to Captain Barnwell. 

Captain Barnwell desired Wajesinghji to reduce the Khdmdns as well 
as he could, and promised to award him compensation for his losses 
from the Khdmans' securities. 

Jogidds Khdmdn now, seeing that Wajesinghji obstinately refused to 

come to terms, resolved on no less a project than an attempt to plunder 

Bhdvnagar itself. With this object he collected all the Khdmdns, and 

Wdlas Oghad and Matrd Ndjdni of Hdlrid, and other men who were in 

outlawry against Jdndgadh, and with a large force collected from all 

quarters he arrived at Pdlitani and camped there. The Pdlitand Chief, 

Kdndhoji, aided him both with men and supplies, and Jogidds reached 

the village of Nagdhanibd, which he plundered, 

Plunder of Nagdhaniba ... * , ® , ' ,. ^ c ' 

village by the Khdmdns. putting to death and wounding many of the 

inhabitants. From this point he turned back 

again without actually reaching Bhdvnagar, ravaging and burning the 

villages on his way, and destroying the crops. 

Wajesinghji, on hearing of this daring inroad, mounted in pursuit 
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with four hundred horsemen, previously sending a well mounted troop 
in advance to get to Pdlitdnd before the Kdthis, and thus intercept them 
from taking shelter there. Wajesinghji overtook the Kdthis near 
Timing on the bank of the river Shatrdnji. Here, after an obstinate 
contest in which twenty or twenty -five Kdthis were slain and many 
wounded, they were put to flight, and the Thdkor returned to Taldjd, 
while the Kdthis escaped to the Gir. 
In a.d. 1827 Jogidds Khtf mdn fell upon the village of Halted, killing 
the patel and committing other outrages. 

Kh^mSKt b i6 J 2T d48 When the news reached Sihor the force 
stationed there at once went in pursuit, and 
overtook the Khilmans near the village of Samadhidld, on the banks of 
the Shatrunji river, but were unable to make any impression on them, 
and the Khlimdns carried off their plunder in triumph to the Gir. 

Elated with this success, the Khrimdns again invaded Bhavnagar 
territory, and plundered the village of Dihor, defeating the Rdjput 
garrison. The garrison of Tdnd, however, led by Jamdddr Dosd Samd, 
pursued the Kathis and overtook them in the lands of Nesid, where 
a stubborn fight took place, but the Kdthis were eventually worsted and 
sought shelter at Pdlitand. 

Wajesinghji was now wearied of the continual raids and attacks of the 
Khtimdns, and accordingly, in a.d. 1828, he 

JZSfil SUL sent fOT them to Bhavnagar in order to make 
fchum&ns in a.d. 1828. peace. At this time Shewakrdm Desdi resigned 

the office of chief minister, which was conferred 
or Pramdnandds Ranchordds, father of the present assistant joint 
administrator, Azam Sdoialdds Pramanandds. 

In a.d. 1829 peace was concluded with the Kdthis on the following 
terms : — 

The Kathis surrendered the undermentioned 

,u P £^ ^ on ? luded ^ h villages and shares of villages as compensation 
the Khtimansin a.d. 1829. ft n , .«.?-.. i i/» * 

for the damage they inflicted, viz. a half-snare 

in Nesri, the entire village of Jird, a fourth-share in Vijpuri, a fourth- 
share in Bhamodra Mohota, and a half of the villages of Mitidld, 
Ambaldi, Bhamodrd Ndhdnd, and Dolti, and half of the remaining 
three-fourths of Bhamodra Mohotd, and in this year they agreed also 
to do military service. Mr. Blane (then Political Agent) sent this ar- 
rangement to the Bombay Government for instructions, and it received 
their sanction. In this year Wajesinghji's daughter Bairdj was espoused 
to Jdm Banmalji of Nawdnagar. 

In a.d. 1880-81 the Ahmaddbdd and Gdjardt revenue officers of 

the British Government paid much attention 

a.d. 1830-31. towards furthering the prosperity of the port 
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of Gogha", and by levying vexations duties on merchandize destined 

for Bhavnagar, contrived to enhance the trade of Goghd at the expense 

of Bh&vnagar. 

In a.d. 1836 S&dtil Khasifi, son of Sfcnat Khasii of Monptir, after 

the death of his father, began to associate with dacoits, highway 

robbers, and snch like, and eventually they made an attack on the 

temples of the Shriwaks on the Shatrunjaya hill, and carried off a 

large booty. At the complaint of P61itan6 and the Shriwak community, 

the Political Agent (Mr. Blane) directed Bhdvnagar to produce the 

guilty or else pay compensation, and to enforce this demand placed a 

mohsal on the Bh&vnagar State. The Darbar on this mohsalled S6dtil 

Khasil At this time CMmprdj WM of 

W414 Champraj inyites Charkhd was out in outlawry against Amreli, 
Sadul Kbasia to go into . . . , , .., ojcj <i 

outlawry against Bhav- and had come to stay as a guest with badttl 

nagar. Khasid. He, seeing the annoyance which the 

Darbiri mohsals gave to Saddl, incited him to 
join him in outlawry, holding out to him hopes of recovering Mahdwi. 
Sddtil, seduced by his picture of an outlaw's life, joined him with a large 
band of men, and as a first attempt carried off the horses of Thdkor 
Wajesinghji from Talajd after slaying their guards. On his way to the 
Gir, however, as he passed the village of Jh&bal, Oghad and Wijstir 
Khtiman of Bhamodrfi, who were paying a visit to the Jhabal Khtimans, 
hearing of what Sadul Khasia had done, sent news to the Ktindla* 
garrison, and themselves and their retainers mounted in pursuit. The 
KtfndW garrison joined the Khtimans, and they surrounded Sidul 
Khasii in the Nandivelo hill, in the south-east corner of the Gir. 
Sddtfl Khasid, however, escaped, but the horses were recovered. In 
1836 a Committee appointed by Government sat to investigate the 
respective rights and claims of the British Government aud the Bhav- 
nagar Darbar. 

Wajesinghji, who had ample experience of the loss sustained in the 

outlawry of the Khdmins, at once collected 

the village of Konjli! 1111 *" troops *° P u * down Sddtil Khasia's rebellion, 

who, however, after a few weeks' residence in 
the Gir, issued forth and plundered and burned the village of Konjli, 
under Mahtfwi, and carried off his plunder to the Gir. He was pursued 
by the Mahfcwa" troops, but they were unable to capture him. 

Wajesinghji now sent a large force under his eldest son, Bhavsinghji, 
Ktinwars Bhavsinghji and an o*er son named N&rsinghji, to deal 
and Narsinghji march up- with Sddtfl Khasia\ This force proceeded to 
on and destroy Monpdr. Monp6r, the fort of which they levelled to the 
ground, and destroyed Saddles house, and then, after placing thanahs 
in suitable places, Bhavsinghji returned to Bhavnagar. 
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In revenge for this, S6dtil Khasid issued from the Gir in a.d. 1838 

Satltil Khasia in a.d. an( * pl 1111 ^ 61,6 ^ tne village of Depla, and carried 
1833 plunders Waral and off his plunder in safety to the Gir. Shortly 
ep * after this he again came forth and struck and 

plundered the village of Waral, which was held by Bhfivsinghji as 
maintenance. He, however, lost several men at Waral, and consequently 
was unable to burn and utterly destroy the village, as he had intended, 
but again sought shelter in the Gir. 

Wajesinghji now complained to the Political Agent that SacLtil Khasia* 
always obtained shelter in the Gir, under Jtinagadh, but Jtinagadh 

denied the charge. At last S&dtil Khasia was, 
in a^.^iB^. U * n AJ> * 1840, captured in a Koli's house in the 

village of Motha, of the tTn£ parganih, under 
Junagadh. He was now brought to Bhavnagar, and Wajesinghji sent 
him to the Political Agent, who tried him and sentenced him to ten 
years' rigorous imprisonment in the Ahmad&b&d jail, and decided that 
the Darbar should resume all his villages except Jambtird and Chtina, 
which were reserved for his sons, Jalam and Hamir, while with regard 
to himself a proviso was made that should he survive his imprisonment 
he should be allowed to enjoy Monpdr for life. This decision was 

confirmed by tine Bombay Government inMarch 
a.d. 1841. lg4L Bve ntually Sa ddl Khasia survived his 

imprisonment, and enjoyed Monpfir during the remaining years of his 
life ; the other villages are still enjoyed by his descendants. In a.d. 
1840 Wajesinghji, in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 2,793-6-5 
from the Honourable Company, agreed to relinquish the coining of 
money within his territories. 

In a.d. 1845 Bhavsinghji, the heir to the 
Death of Ktinwar Bhav- &di ^ at g^ leaying behind j^ four 
amghji in a.d. 1845. . -, 

widows, namely :— 

1. Phuljib*, daughter of Chtidasami Mandbhi of Gamph. She 

was the mother of the heir to the g&di, by name Akherajji, 
then twenty-eight years of age. 

2. Bonjibd, daughter of ChtidasamA Bawaji of Bhadifid. She was the 

mother of Ktfnwar Jaswantsinghji, then eighteen years of age. 

3. Jijibfi, daughter of Thdkor Babji of Chtid*, She had two 

sons, Rtipsinghji and Devisinghji, who were seventeen and 
fifteen years of age respectively. 

4. Motiba, daughter of Jadejd Bawaji of Ashamii, under Kachh. 

She had no issue. 
In 1847 the Bhavnagar minister Pramanandas resigned office, owing 
to advancing years, and the Thflcor's private 
Karbhari, Girjashankar Kurnashankar, dying 
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this same year, the Th&kor entrusted the K£rbh£r to Azam G6vari- 
shankar tJdayashankar, and Des£i Santokrim ShewakrSm, son of the 
old minister Shewakr&n R6j£r6m, in joint charge. 

In this year (a.d. 1849) Wajesinghji granted the following villages 

to his sons and grandsons, viz. Jhinj&wadar, 

Bhimrdd, and Sdrkd to his son N&rsinghji, and 

LdkhankS, T6tam,and S4rangp6rto his son AkherSjji; to his grandson 

Jaswantsinghji he gave Tim&nd, M6khani6, and Piwati, to Rrfpsinghji 

Waral, Agidli, and Thorfli, and to Devisinghji Rdmdhri, W6o, and 

Devlid. 

In a.d. 1854 Colonel Lang (then Political Agent) settled the Jun&- 

gadh claims on the Kundld parganah, deciding 

that the parganah should remain with Bh£vna- 

gar, but that that State should pay to Jtin&gadh on account of their 

claims an annual payment of Rs. 9,000. The Arabs had in a.d. 1851 

seized on Mahtfwd, which they refused to surrender until their claims 

were satisfied. Colonel Lang, however, persuaded them to evacuate 

the place, and made an agreement for the payment of their just claims. 

These and other matters were negotiated through the Political Agent 

by the late joint administrator, Azam Gavarishankar tJdayashankar, 

with whose exertions the Thdkor was much pleased. 

In a.d. 1852 TWkor Wajesinghji, who was now seventy-two years 

, of age, died, and was succeeded by his eldest 

a.d. 1852. J ' grandson Akher&jji, otherwise called Ddjirdj, 

who was then thirty-five years of age. At this 

time N£nib£, widow of the late Th&kor, and mother of Akher&j and 

Ndrsinghji, left the palace and took up her re- 

1854 her&jii ' A ' D ' 1852 " sconce in the town, outside the fort. AkherSjji 

_ , „ A , , , . . . died in 1 854, after a short and uneventful reign, 

Death of Akherdjji, a.d. ... , . ' 11.4.1 • j if 

1854. without issue male, but leaving one daughter, 

Jaswantsingtyi, a.d. Bfikunwar, and was succeeded by his brother 
1854-70. Jaswantsinghji, who was now twenty-seven 

years of age. 

The direct line having died out, the Mamlatd&r of Gogh& came over 
to Bhivnagar to take possession, on behalf of the British Government, 
of the 116 villages under the British regulations, on the plea that a 
brother could not inherit'this portion of the estate, and this plea was 
supported both by the Collector of Ahmad£b&d, Mr. Hadow, and the 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Rogers, and an attachment was placed on this 
portion of the estate. The Political Agent, Colonel (then Major) Barr, 
however, supported the minister, Azam Gavarishankar tJdayashankar, 
and maintained that Jaswantsinghji's claim to succeed was clearly law- 
ful and right. As the matter did not admit of discussion, the Bombay 
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Government acknowledged the propriety of the Political Agent's views, 
and ordered that Jaswantsinghji was entitled to succeed, and addressed 
that Chief a congratulatory letter. 

In a.d. 1857 the Ahmaddbdd police interfered in Bh&vnagar affairs, 

j g57 and made false accusations against certain of 

the chief officials, the result of which was that 

the 116 villages aforesaid were placed under the K&thiiwar Agency 

(subject, however, to the zillah courts), agreeably to Act VI. of 1859, 

and an Assistant Political Agent was invested with the powers and 

authority of Magistrate. 

In a.d. 1858, on 6th January, Takhtsinghji, eldest son of Thikor 

Jaswantsinghji and Harib&, daughter of Jddeji 

Stfrdbhii of Rdjptiri, was born. 

In a.d. 1860 Mr. J. B. Peile, of the Bombay Civil Service, reviewed 

the relations and disputes between the Tfcikor 

and the British Government in a report, which 

was printed at the Education Society's Press at Byculli in a.d. 1860. 

This report deals comprehensively with all the claims of the Bhavnagar 

State, and disputes between it and the British Government. 

In a.d. 1 863 Btfkiinwar, Akherijji's daughter, was married to Jim 

In a.d. 1863 Akherfjji's Vibhiji, the present Chief of Naw£nagar, but 

fiflS v^STCT this lad y * ed a fe * ™»*» after ste reaclied 

aagar. that capital. 

In a.d. 1864 Th£kor Jaswantsinghji built the Jaswan&th temple at 
a.d. 1864. Bhivnagar, and commenced erecting many 

a.d. 1866. other public buildings. 

In a.d. 1866 the Bombay Government, after finally considering all 
the matters in dispute between the Bhdvnagar State and the British 
Government, published a notification in the Bombay Government Gazette 
whereby, amongst other provisions, the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the 116 villages mentioned above was restored to the Thakor. 
The Thakor, delighted at regaining his jurisdiction, bestowed the 
village of Ttirkhfi, of the Bot£d parganah, on Azam Gavarishankar 
Udayashankar, and Kdmbhan, of the Mahtiwd parganah, on Azam 
Santokrdm Shewakrim, in recognition of their good service. 
Early in a.d. 1867 the Bombay Government, pleased with the reforms 
in his administration and the adoption (at 
^^JSSk'cSIl" Colonel Keatinge's suggestion) of the civil and 
criminal procedure codes and other reforms, 
bestowed on the Bh&vnagar Chief the title of a Knight Commander 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

AD lg68 In a.d. 1868 Th6kor Sir Jaswantsinghji 

performed a pilgrimage to Ben&res, and in 
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this year his eldest son, Takhtsinghji, accompanied the minister, Xzam 
G&varishankar tJdayashankar, to Rajkot to be present on the occasion 
of the laying the fonndation-stone of the RAjkot Rajkumir College, and 
at the close of this year his son and minister aforesaid were present at 
the Bhardch Exhibition. 

In a.d. 1869 Devisinghji and Rdpsingbji, yonnger brothers of Sir 
Jaswantsinghji, died, and the Thakor, whose 
health had been failing since the last year or 
two, grew weaker day by day from his grief, and at last died on April 
11th, 1870, in the forty-third year of his age and the sixteenth of his 
reign, leaving behind him four widows, besides the mother of the heir 
to the ga<M, who died during his lifetime. Jaswantsinghji left two sons, 
Takhtsinghji and Jaw&nsinghji, the latter being the son of a daughter 
of a Gir&ssia* of the Rail family of Chorwdd. 

Sir Jaswantsinghji was succeeded by his 
inAT h 1870 JMWtntei,lghJi 80n Takhtsinghji, the present Chief, then a 

Takhtsinghji, the pre- minor, 
tent Chief, succeed* his The Bombay Government in 1870 decided 
father, Jaswantsinghji, in. f __ 

1870. that the affairs of the State of Bhavnagar 

In ad. 1870 the Bom- should be conducted during the minority of 

bay Government appoint a ., ™ . - , . . . , . . °, ,. . 1. 

Joint Administration dur- the Cluef *>J a J omt administration consisting 

ing the miuority. f an European administrator associated with 

Uda^aahankar amilV. E. ^ zam Givarishankar TJdayashankar, the able 

H. Percival, C.S., appoint- and experienced minister of the State, and 

edJomtAdniinistrators. Mr# E H p ercival ^ of the Bombay Civil 

Service, was appointed joint administrator, and 

a.d. 1871. in a.d. 1871 the young Chief joined the 

Rajkuma'r College at Rajkot. 

The first great measure taken in hand by the joint administration 

10 . 0l , - ff was the entire reform of the revenue system, 

a.d. 1872 to a.d. 1875. . , . . 

a task for which both administrators were 

singularly well qualified, the one by his experience of the British 

revenue system in the neighbouring British districts in Gtijara't, and 

the other by his intimate acquaintance with the local customs. A 

Khitibandi or cash settlement for four years, viz. 1872, 1873, 1874, 

and 1875, was shortly introduced by them, and the system has been 

continued with excellent results. Nor was this all. Public works on a 

large scale were set on foot. A revenue survey was introduced, while 

education, police, &c. were all put on an improved footing. In a.d. 

1874 the young Chief left the Rajkumar College and continued his 

studies under a tutor, Captain H. L. Nutt, of the Bombay Staff 

Corps, being selected as his preceptor ; and in this year the Chief 

married three ladies of the Gondal, Wank6ner, and Wadhwan houses 
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respectively, and fourth a daughter of the W61a Girdssia of T616j£. 
Mr. Percival proceeded to Europe on furlough in March 1875, and 
Major J. W. Watson, of the Bombay Staff Corps, acted for him 
during his absence. He resumed his appointment in March 1876, 
and on January 1st, 1877, the Chief, accompanied by Azam Gavari- 
Takhtsinghji attend* shankar Udayashankar, attended the Imperial 
the Imperial Assemblage Assemblage at Delhi, where he received a banner 
at Delhi in a.d. 1877. fr^ h. B. the Viceroy and Governor General, 

and his salute was increased from eleven to fifteen guns. His old 
and faithful minister, Azam Givarishankar TJdayashankar, was at the 
same time made a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. It must be recorded that a son named Bhavsinghji 
was born to the Chief in April 1875 by the Gondal lady. In Febru- 
ary 1877 Mr. Percival was transferred to the Shol£pur collectorate, 
and was succeeded as joint administrator by Major J. W. Watson ; 
and in March of this year the Thakor succeeded Azam Gavarishankar 
as joint administrator, who reverted to his former position as minister. 
In April 1877 the Bombay Government passed a Eesolution consenting 
to entrust the full power of the Bhivnagar State to the Chief in April 
1878. In June 1877 Major Watson was appointed to act for Colonel 
Law as President of the Rajasthinik court, and on 29th July 1877 he 
handed over charge of the Bhavnagar joint administration to Colonel 
Parr, the present incumbent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DETAILS OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Land. 

There are two principal divisions in the land tenures of theBhaVnagar 
State, namely (1) the Khalsah or crown lands, 
and (2) the Barkbali, or lands held by vassals 
and others. The Khalsah consists of two kinds : 

J<u 4Iiah ""* BdrkbaU t 1 ) land held b y cultivators directly of the 
State for a fixed term of years on the KMtd- 
bandi sjfcstem, and (2) Barkhali land situated in the lands of crown 
villages held direct of the State on the Pasditri, Dharmidd, Jivdi, In&mi, 
or service tenures. 

The Pasaita land is land held rent-free of the State on condition of 
village police service. Dharmada, or tenure by 
j ^Tdlni Pa^rPaUt* re %* ous service, includes lands bestowed on 
and Service tenures. ascetics or holy men of whatever religion, as 

well as grants in endowment of mosques, 
temples, &c. Jiv&i includes lands granted for maintenance, as well as 
purely service tenures, and, except that it also includes maintenance, 
corresponds nearly with the Patawat tenure of Rajptitana\ . The In&mi 
tenure differs from the others, in that no service can be demanded from 
the tenant ; fealty and allegiance are, however, inseparable from this, 
as from all the tenures. Patel Palat is one of the service tenures, and 
consists of land granted free of State dues to Patels in consideration 
of their services in the village, and instead of pecuniary remuneration. 
Lands held on these tenures are called Barkhali lands situated in 
Kh&lsah villages. 

The land held by vassals may be divided into Kapal Girds, Miilgiras, 

Dhannada", Jivai, Indmi, and service tenures. 

Kapal Girasand Mulgiras. ~ „ , , ,, , . r , . , i • j 

r ° Of these the last tour having been explained 

above, it is merely necessary to allude to Kapal and Mrilgirds. Kapal 

Girds ('forehead giraV) is land granted in apanage to cadets of the 

house ; while the Mulgirds tenure, for the purposes of the Rajasthanik 
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Court, lias been defined by Government in Notification published in the 

Bombay Government Gazette dated Bombay Castle, 2Cth August 1873, 

and it is therefore unnecessary to discuss it here. 

Land held under the Khat&bandi tenure pays a fixed amount to the 

State for a stated period of years, and the 

Tenant proprietors uu- holders are liable to ejection only in the follow- 
der the State. . . 

ing events : — (1) where they fail to pay their 

assessment; (2) where previous remissions of the assessment have been 
granted, and nevertheless the holder does not cultivate his holding, and 
on inquiry being made it is found that he has not sufficient cattle or 
means to cultivate his holding without frequent remissions of the assess- 
ment. The tenant has no power to transfer his holding, land only being 
transferred, in the cases above quoted, by the State alone, and on such 
transfers being made it is usual for the incoming tenant to pay the 
State a sum of money (called Sakar or Sukri) as a royalty. 
In vassal-held villages the old Bhagwatai system of dividing the pro- 
duce is still in force, and here theoretically the 

deJthrValsr* " UD * tenant * a tenant at wi,1 > thou g h the land - 
owners are influenced both by self-interest and 

prescription, and rarely terminate a tenure. In Bhagwat&i villages 
two systems provail : (1) Dhdl (called in Gdjardt Kaltar), whereby a 
rough assessment of the State share is made from the standing crop, 
and (2) where the tenant's gross produce is brought to the village grain- 
yard; here the (Rajbha'g) State share is separated from the cultivator's 
share (Khedu bhag), and this done the tenant may remove his share of 
the grain to his own house. 
No land is liable to be sold by orders of any Civil Court in payment 

of a cultivator's private debts, — indeed, as the 
liabll^eD? 6 ' ° f DOt knd bel °*gs to the State, it is obviously 

not liable to sale by order of such Courts. 
The cultivator's cattle and implements of husbandry are specially ex- 
empted from sale by order of any Civil Court. 

In Khalsah or crown villages the land revenue is collected according 

to the KMtdbandi assessment in ready money* 
lec£d d ReVCnUC h ° W "*' bufc in the vassal-held villages the BhagwatSi 

or crop-division still prevails. The usual divi- 
sion in Kharif crops is half and half, but in some cases five-eighths of 
the entire crop are taken by the landowner, leaving but three-eighths 
to the cultivators. In irrigated crops the division varies. 

The usual mode of internal management of vassal villages resembles 

T ^ , , r A - closely the manorial system of English hold- 

Internal Management of . J J ° 

Vassal Villages. lags. Thus the Gamait land corresponds to 
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the tenemental land, and the Gharkhed to the demesne lands. Where 

there are more than one landholder and a complete separation of 

interests has not been made, it is usual for each shareholder to have 

separate Gharkhed (or demesne lands), while the tenemental lands 

rsmain joint amongst all the shareholders, the produce being divided 

according to the position of each in the family. 

A revenue survey is in progress, and in a few years more the whole 

. ., „ , r . A area of the State will be scientifically assessed. 

Incidence of the Land-tax. . J 

At present the assessment is regulated by the 

experience of the amounts levied in former years, but the rates are 

approximately as follows : — 



Crop. 



Sugar-cane (special levy) 

Wheat 

Tobacco 

Bajri 

Jowar 

Cotton 



Rate levied per Acre. 



Good land. 



Middling 
land. 



Indifferent 
land. 



25 

7i 
5 

21 
10 



20 
5 

2* 
2 

1 
5 



3 

n 
n 

i 

2| 



State demand how levied. 



The assessment is collected by three instalments, viz., the first on 
Mdha Sud 2nd, the second on Waishdkh Sud 2nd, and the third on 
Asdrh Sud 2nd. Remissions are constantly granted on good cause being 
shown, and it is by studying the remissions granted and sums actually 
realized in each KMtd that revisions are made in the land assess- 
ment. 
Formerly the parganahs were given in farm to influential persons of the 
court, who in their turns sublet the farms of vil- 
lages or groups of villages, and these were usu- 
ally again either sublet or shared. By this mode of administration a mini- 
mum of profit occurred to the Darbtfr, while a maximum was extorted 

from the rayat. Arrears of land revenue are en- 
enScS i0n0farrearSh ° W forcedb y Mohsals,and these failing to procure 
payment, the property of the cultivator (ex- 
cluding his cattle and implements of husbandry) are sold to satisfy the 
State demands. Such cases are, however, of rare occurrence, as remis- 
sions are liberally granted. 
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Justice. 

There are in all fifteen Criminal Courts in the State, viz., eleven 

Courts of Mahil NySyidhishes, with powers of 

Civil and Criminal Jus- imprisonment of either description up to six 

* months, and fine up to Rs. 200 ; two Assistant 

Sar-Nyay£dhishes with powers of imprisonment up to seven and three 

years, and fine up to two thousand and one thousand rupees respectively ; 

one Sar-Nyay&dhish, with powers of imprisonment of either description 

up to fourteen years, and fine up to Rs. 5,000. In cases where a heavier 

sentence is necessary, this official obtains the Darbar's sanction before 

executing sentence. 

The Sar-Ny£yadhish hears appeals from the Assistants and Mahdl 

Ny6y£dhishes, but the Darbdr Huzur Court is 

ppea ou s. ^ e Q^nal court of appeal. Since the estate has 

been under joint administrators, it has been decided by Government 

that before executing a capital sentence the proceedings should be 

submitted and the Government sanction obtained. Otherwise the 

State has, like other first-class States, full powers of life and death. 

. The working of the Criminal Courts is, on the whole, highly satisfac- 

Working of the Conrts. tor ?> the ™™ 1 tendency being that of being 
too lenient in punishment rather than too 
severe. In the Civil Courts the principal shortcomings are a want of 
a distinct record of proceedings in some of the lower Courts, and a 
tendency to amalgamate proceedings and judgment into one ; but 
matters are improving yearly, and the higher Courts are satisfactory in 
every way. 

Police. 

The village police consists of a Mtikhi, or Police Patel, aided by the 
village Pasait&s, and in addition to these a regular police force of horse 
and foot is under the orders of the Police Superintendent, Mr. Jat£- 
shankar Indarji, These are deputed wherever he considers necessary, 
under the orders of the Mahdl and Tapd Foujdfirs. There is also a 
force of (so called) armed police at the capital, but the duties they 
perform are essentially military, and in truth they have little or no 
connection with the true police of the country. There are Pagis, or 
trackers, in all villages of any importance, and in many villages the 
Pasaitfis willingly agree to be responsible for compensation in case of 
robberies being committed within the village lands. 

Revenue and Finance. 
In the year 1876 the gross revenue of the State showed a total of 
Rs. 26,81,215-14-3 of ordinary revenue, equivalent to about £268,121, 
derived from the following sources : — 
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Abstract of Ordinary Revenue of the Bhdvnagar State for 1876. 



Source of Revenue. 



Net Land Revenue 

Sea Customs 

Land Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Liquor Licenses , 

State Dues and Taxes 

Stamps, Fees, and Fines 

Interest on Government Securities 
Miscellaneous 



Total of Ordinary Revenue 



Amount realized. 



Rupees. 



20,06,152 11 10 

1,71,228 14 1 

1,34,191 9 10 

7,876 15 4 

20,878 12 8 

6,473 5 9 

75,728 15 8 

55,541 5 1 

1,44,358 

58,787 4 



26,81,215 14 3 



200,615 

17,122 

13,419 

787 

2,087 

647 

7,572 

5,554 

14,435 

5,878 



268,116 



The entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annually by 
Details of Tribute. *ke BhaVnagar State through the British Go- 



vernment are as follows : — 

Tribute, Peishwa's share 52,0001 

Gaekwar's share 76,060 J ' ; 



060 0* 



Tribute to Gaekwar of Mutafarkat villages ... 3,999 8 

Jtinagadh Zortalabi 22,858 

Amount paid annually to Jrinagadh on account of 

their claims on villages of the Ktindld Parganah ... 9,000 



Ordinary Expenditure. 



Grand Total Rs. 1,63,917 8 

or about £16,391-15-0. 
The ordinary expenditure of the State, including Rs. 9,24,020-3-10 on 
Establishments, Tribute as above, Village 
improvements Rs. 1,21,749-6-9, Public works 
Rs. 7,47,510-13-8, amounted in a.d. 1876 to Rs. 25,58,922-10-10, but 
there were special reasons, such as theTh4kor's visit to Bombay to meet 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, which caused the expenditure to be greater 
than usual; the average annual expenditure does not exceed twenty-five 
16khs of rupees. 

* This sum now belongs to the British Government— vide page 38. 
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The annual surplus is . usually invested in Government securities, a 
sufficient amount to meet current demands 
^ being lodged in the Huzur Treasury at Bhav- 

nagar. At the end of 1876 there was a total of forty-one Mkhs of 
rupees invested in Government securities, besides a cash balance of 
Rs. 15,28,816-1-9. 

Customs and Transit Dubs. 
Bhavnagar is recognized as a British Indian port. The principal 
export duties are those on cotton, wool, ghi, 
DiS* Cu8toms Ex P° rt brass vessels, and oil ; they are as under :— 3 

annas per cwt. of cotton, 1 anna per maund 
of 40 lbs. of wool, 8 pies per maund of 40 lbs. of ghi, 2 annas per 
maund of 40 lbs. of brass vessels, 4 pies per maund of 40 lbs. of sweet oil. 
The principal import dues are those on grain, metal, oil-seeds, sugar- 
stuffs, cloth, and timber ; their levy is at the 
DutT Cu8tom8 Import following rates :— Grain 3 annas per kalsi of 
800 lbs. ; Metal 8 annas per 100 rupees* worth 
of metal intended for town use, and 4 annas per 100 rupees' worth 
of metal destined for the interior ; Oilseeds 3 annas per kalsi of 800 
lbs.; Sugar-stuffs 8 annas per 100 rupees' worth if for town consump- 
tion, and 4 annas if destined for the interior.* 

* Cloth 8 annas per 100 Timber dues are levied according to tonnage 
rupees' worth if for town „ x1 . A . . , , 

consumption, and 4 annas of the importing vessels, viz., on vessels above 
if destined for the interior. 150 candies of 800 lbs. each Rs. 14 per vessel, 
and Rs. 10^ per vessel on ships of from 125 to 
150 candies, Rs. 7 on vessels of from 75 to 125 candies' burthen, and 
Rs. 1^ on vessels of smaller tonnage. On vessels trading from foreign 
ports import dues are levied exactly similar in amount to those levied 
at British ports, and the BhaVnagar port dues are also levied on a 
similar scale ; and export dues on goods going to foreign ports are 
levied precisely similar to those levied at British ports. No export or 
import dues whatever are levied on gold, silver, pearls, jewels, precious 
stones, cash, and gunny cloth. 

A due is levied on all bales of cotton entering Bhavnagar for sale, 

, , ^ at the rate of 8 pies per maund of forty lbs. 

Land Customs. _ . , . , . , , , , , 

2 pies per maund is levied on cotton purchased 

in the interior and brought to Bhavnagar merely for export. 

A due of 3 annas per kalsi of 800 lbs. is levied on all grain im- 

. ^ . ported into the town by sea, and 8 annas per . 

Octroi Duties. f . . „ .. V. j i_ i j t* o 

kalsi on all gram imported by land ; on ghi 2 

annas per maund of 40 lbs. if sea-imported, and 4 annas per maund 

if land-imported. 8 annas are levied per 100 rupees' worth of timber 
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sold in the timber-yard for town consumption only. There are also 
other minor dues levied, which can be found in the Bhavnagar Darbiri 
Gazette of the 16th November 1876. The income derived from this 
source is devoted to municipal improvements. 

Miscellaneous Cesses. 

Among the miscellaneous cesses are the tax on fruit trees and grazing 
fees. The former is levied at the rate of 4 
ruit-tree x * annas per annum per mango-tree from the date 

when it begins to bear, 2 annas per gdndi-tree, and 4 annas per cocoa- 
nut -tree, &c. 

Grazing fees are levied at the following rates : — 



Numbering 


For Goats and Sheep. 


For other animals, such as 

Cows, Buffaloes, 

Bullocks, Ac. 


From 6 to 25 


Bs. a. p. 
12 
18 


Re. a. p. 
18 


Exceeding 25 and not exceeding 50 ... 
Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 75 ... 
Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100... 
Exceeding 75 and not exceeding 100... 


3 

4 8 


3 




6 


Exceeding 100 


5 


8 







Taxes on Handicrafts. 



These are paid by the Rabaris, Bharwads, Chlirans, or other profes- 
sional graziers. 

There are two taxes other than agricultural, viz., Ubhad Vero, or a 
tax levied on the labouring classes ; and Kasab 
Vero, or a tax on handicrafts. Ubhad Vero is 
levied at the rate of 8 annas per head of every male above the age of 
sixteen years. Kasab Vero is levied as under: — On each oil-press 
Rs. 1, on each shoemaker's shop Rs. H, on blacksmiths Rs. 1£, on 
goldsmiths Rs. 1^, on tailors Rs. 1 J, on carpenters Rs. 1, on masons and 
bricklayers Rs. 1£, on each turner's lathe Rs. 1, on each vegetable-seller's 
shop Rs. 1, on weavers 3 annas per loom. 

Post. 

The postal arrangements are under the charge of the Inspecting 
Post Master, Kachh and Kathiawar. The State has also four lines of 
local post connection with the several mahdls. 
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Education. 

According to the census of 1872, 41 per cent, of the total Hindu 
male population were aj)le to read and write or were under instruction, 
1 per cent, of the Hindu female population could read or write or were 
under instruction, 24 per cent, of the total Musalman male population 
could read or write or were under instruction, while 1 per cent, of 
Musalman females could read or write or were prosecuting their 
studies. 

The following table will show the number of State Schools : — 



Name of School. 


Number. 


Remarks. 


High School 


1 

1 

5 

61 

23 

5 

4 




First Grade Anglo-Vernacular 
School 




Second Grade Anglo-Vernacular 




Vernacular Schools on Fund 

Do. not on Fund 

Girls' Schools on Fund.. 




Do. not on Fund 








Total 


100 





During the past year three candidates passed the Matriculation 
standard at the Bombay University, two of whom took up the 
Sir Jaswantsinghji Scholarships. Five cadets of the Bhavnagar house 
are studying at the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 

Sanitary. 
There are six Dispensaries in this State, costing the State in 1876 
Rs. 22,903-15-0. They are situated at Bhavnagar, Mahtiwa, Sihor, 
Ktintjla, Botad, and Talaja. 35,512 patients were treated at these dis- 
pensaries in 1876. 

Public Works. 
Public works have for several years past received much attention, 
and the services of an Executive Engineer from the Public Works De- 
partment, Mr. R. P. Sims, have been lent to the State by Government. 
Under his able supervision, much progress has been made in every kind 
of public works, both communications — such as roads, of which there 
will shortly be about 200 miles in existence, &c. — and public buildings. 
The beautiful artificial lake at Ghadechi, of which mention has already 
8b 
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been made, and which supplies the town, port, and suburbs of Bh&vna- 
gar with water, is a most useful work. The High School and Courts 
of Justice at Bhavnagar, designed by Major Mant, R.B., are exceedingly 
handsome buildings. During 1876 Rs. 7,47,510-13-8 were expended 
on public works. 

Forests and Tree-planiing. n 

The only natural forest of any importance is that of Sihor. This is 
carefully preserved, but the timber is not of very valuable kinds. 

Efforts have been made of late years to plant timber-trees and fruit- 
trees on a large scale, and there are now a total of trees planted out and 
in nurseries as under : — 



Kinds of Trees. 


Number planted out. 


In Nurseries. 


Total. 


Cocoanuts 


88,475 
11,888 
62,095 
2,971 
18,730 
18,955 


70,416 

5,288 

11,092 

44,780 


158,891 


Mangoes 


17,176 


Teak 


73,187 


Oasuarina 


47,751 


4 

Babul 


18,730 


Other trees 


55,094 


74,049 






Total 


203,114 


186,670 


389,784 



BOMBAY : FEINTED AT THE EDUCATION SOCIETY'S PRESS, BYCULLA. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TOWNS AND PLACES OF INTEREST. 

1 . Bhfiunagar, the capital of the State of the same name, is situated 
in north latitude 21° 46' and east longitude 72° 11'. The population, 
according to the census of 1872, was 35,871 souls, but the present 
population is close on 50,000 persons. The city was founded by Bhdv- 
singhji in a.d. 1 723, and from its excellent position at the head of the 
gulf of Kambay, as well as from the secure anchorage afforded by the 
excellent creek in its vicinity, commenced at an early period to attract 
to itself no small share of the local trade of the gulf. The creek at 
low water has 18 feet of water, but its advantages for shipping are 
partly neutralized by the violent tides which when ebbing prevent all 
craft except steamers ascending to the present port, which is situated 
about three miles from the mouth of the creek. A small lighthouse is 
situated on the bandar or landing place, with a dioptric light placed on 
a square masonry tower 51 feet above high water, and another larger 
one is placed on a spot called Rog-nu-b£ru at the mouth of the creek. 
Owing to the wise policy of successive chieftains, trade has received much 
encouragement, and at the present moment, owing to the excellent 
communications and simple nature of the Port and Customs dues, 
this port has attracted to itself at least two-thirds of the cotton 
trade of the entire peninsula. The enterprize of the merchants and 
the wealth of the city has no doubt done much towards obtaining 
these results, and the introduction of a railway will no doubt secure to 
this entorprizing town at least all the trade which it at present 
attracts, besides probably drawing to it even a greater share of 
both cotton and other exports. The railway has two branches, 
one from Bhdvnagar to Wadhw6n, where it joins the B. B. & 0. I. 
line at Wadhwfin civil station, and another from Dhol&, a station on 
tho Bh&vnagar-Wadhwan main line, to Dhoriji, a large and im- 
portant commercial centre in the Gondal State. This railway was 
constructed .with the capital of the Bhdvnagar and Gondal States 
without any pecuniary assistance from Government. The principal 
manufactures of Bhfivnagar are silk, principally used for women's cloth- 
ing and for local use • sugarcandy, which is made from sugar ; boxes 
bound in brass and iron, which are sold largely and exported into the 
interior of the province. There are several Steam Cotton Presses in 
9b 
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this city, and one Cotton Spiuning and Weaving Mill, which, after 
many vicissitudes, is at last in a flourishing condition. Much attention 
has been given to water-works in this town, as in former times the 
inhabitants were wont to suffer much inconvenience from the scanty 
supply which tho town and its immediate vicinity afforded. Now, 
however, owiug to a series of well considered works, both the town and 
shipping are amply supplied with excellent drinking water. Bhavnagar 
abounds in excellent public buildings, prominent among which are the 
courts of justice and a high school, tho boat basin and hydraulic lift, 
the steam chain ferry, an excellent public vegetable and fruit market, 
good schools, post office, and telegraph office. A very handsome build- 
ing destined for a hospital is under course of construction on the skirts 
of the town. 

Near the town, at a distance of about 1£ miles to the east, lies tho 
temple of Rowdpuri Matd, and a handsome temple built by the late 
Chief, and called after him, the Jaswanath, adorns tho town. 

2. Sihor, called in former times Singhpur orSinhpur (the lion city)^ 
lies in a picturesque situation on the slope of the Sihor range of hills, 
and the town stretches down to the river Gautami, which laves its 
western walls. It is situated in north latitude 21° 43' and in east 
longitude 72°. The old site of the city, now waste, is about half a 
mile distant to the south and is cradled in the hills. It was abandoned 
consequent on the warfare between the two rival sects of Avdich Brdb- 
mans, called Janis and Rands, who inhabited it. This fight arose on 
account of a sneering remark made by a Brahman of one of these 
clans on seeing a woman, the wife of a Brdhman of the other clan, who 
was standing with face unveiled, and it raged until many had fallen 
on both sides. At last the J&nis sought aid from Kdndhoji, the chief- 
tain of Gdriddhdr, while the Ranas called on Visoji, of Umrdld, for 
assistance. Visoji marched at once, and coming suddenly through a 
pass in the hills, surprised the town and obtained possession of it. 
Kdndhoji, of Gdriddhar, who had come to aid the Jdnis, was driven 
back, and Visoji made Sihor his capital. But the old site defiled by 
so much Brdhman slaughter was relinquished for the present one. A 
still more ancient name for Sihor than Singhpur, is Sarasvatpur. It 
continued to be tho capital of the Bhdvnagar branch of the Gohils 
until that city was founded by Bhdvsinghji in 1723. It is 14 miles 
distant from Bhdvnagar. There is a good travellers' bungalow here on 
the opposite bank of the river Gautami, and also a railway station. 
Sihor was supposed by Professor Wilson and others to have been the 
capital of tho Sinha or Sah dynasty ; modern research, however, has 
not confirmed these conjectures, but points to Jun&gadh as the capital 
of these monarchs. Sihor is said to have been bestowed on the Avdich 
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Brdhtnans by Mulraj Solan khi, and to have been visited by tho great 
Sidhrdj Jayasing of Anhilward Patan. It, however, fell under tho 
Sultdn of Gujarat, wheu they conquered the peninsula, and afterwards 
under the Moghal emperors. Sihor is surrounded by hills clothed 
with trees, and though the jungle is fairly dense, it is more scrub than 
regular forest. It used to shelter lions uutil about a.d. 185-1-55 wheu 
the last was shot. There are still many panthers here and wild pig. 
Near to tho southern wall of the city is situated the Brahma Kund, 
which is celebrated in the Skandh Purdna for its excellent qua- 
lities. Brdhmans bathing here (says this Purdna) will become elo- 
quent and learned, provided they worship Nilkantheshwar with suffi- 
cient devotion, and again, he who always bathes herein is promised 
a seat in Shiva's heaven (Shivlok). Further up tho river Gautami, 
immediately beyond the Diprio Dhar, lies the Gautama Kund, so-called 
after the sage of this name Gautama Rishi, who dwelt here in a cave 
and performed religious austerities. In memory of him the temple of 
Shiva, crowning the adjoining height and in the immediate vicinity of 
his cave, is called the temple of Gautameshwar Mdhddova. They who 
worship at this temple usually bathe in the Kund, which is filled with 
fish. These are so tame, that an expert swordsman can cut them over 
with a sword as they crowd to the surface. Sihor, though of respectable 
antiquity, does not probably date previous to tho eighth century after 
Christ, and the coius found there are usually not anterior to the reign 
of tho emperor Muhammad Toghlak of Delhi, though a few are of tbe 
Valabhi sovereigns. But the greater quantity are of the Sultans of 
Gujardt or later emperors of Delhi of Moghal descent. It is indeed 
said that a sovereign of Sihor led an expedition against Lanki 
(Ceylon) in the 5th century of the Christian era, but the authority is 
doubtful. There is a promising plantation of timber trees, especially 
teak, about a mile distant from the town in a southerly direction. 
Sihor is famous for its brass and copper work, its snuff and mortar 
(chundra) . The dyers too are numerous and skilful, and dye women's 
scarves (sddlds) with various colours, but they are specially famous for 
their chocolate dye, a favourite colour for women's scarves in tho 
peninsula. 

There is a telegraph office and a railway station at Sihor, and 
it is a local commercial contro of some littio note; the population 
according to the census of 1872 was 10,028 souls, but it probably now 
has reached to nearly 12,000 persons. It is the head-quarters of the 
Revenue authority of tho parganah as well as of the courts of civil and 
criminal justice. There is a good dispensary here. 

3. Umrdld. — This town, lying on the southern bank of theKdlubhdr 
River, was the capital of the Bhdvnagar Gohils previous to the acquisi- 
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tion of Sihor. It is called Umarkot by the Bards. It is about 25 
miles to the W.N.W. of Bhdvnagar and 17 miles N.W. of Sihor, and is 
in 21° 51' north latitude and 71° 51' east longitude. It is said to have 
been named after a Koli named Umo, of the Kagdid tribo, who founded 
the town. After the expulsion of the Gohils from Ranpur by the 
Muhammadans, they attacked Umrdld under their Chief Mokheraji 
and killed Umo and conquered the town and made it their capital. 
Ranoji, father of Mokheraji, was killed in the fight at Ranpur, after 
which the Musalmdn force marched upon Sejakpur, and conquered 
that place. Mokheraji left ere they arrived, and conquered Bhimrdd 
from the Wdlds, and then established himself at Umrald. The popula- 
tion of Umrdld consists chiefly of Brdhmans, Wdnids, Kunbis, Kolis, 
and Bhavsars, and amounted to 3,530 persons in the census of 1872. 
The soil of Umrdld is very fertile, and in a good season an acre will 
yield 6£ Bengali maunds of bajri, 7£ Bengali maunds of cotton pods, 
18i Bengali maunds of wheat, and 75 Bengali maunds of gol. It is 
the head-quarters of the Revenue official of the parganah, and the civil 
and criminal parganah courts have their head-quarters here. There 
is a dispensary also at Umrdld. The following duho or couplet is said 
regarding Mokherd's conquest of L T mrdld : — 

^wiw *t %^, *ridrr *rr^ irfa^T 
ssrtw *n^ ^% «*fr wwd ii \ ii 

Thou 0! obstinate and powerful Mokhera hast commenced the 

game; 
The son of Rdna will remain immoveable until ho has conquered 

Umrdld. 

A, 

Although the naming of Umrdld is ascribed in popular legends to 
Umo Kagdio, it seems probable that it was really named after an Umbro 
tree (jicus glamerata), and this theory is supported by the spelling, 
which is classically Umbrdla. 

4. Segakpivr. — Although Sejakpur now belongs to the Khawad Kdthis, 
it is here mentioned on account of its intimate connection with the 
Gohils. Its population was 7,111 souls by the census of 1872, and it is 
quite an insignificant village. But the remains of ruined temples, 
especially of that called the Naulakhd, which is in good preservation, 
show that it was once of considerable importance. It was the first 
settlement of what may bo called the modern Gohils, who, originally 
inhabitants of the peninsula, had migrated to Khergadh on the Luni in 
Mdrwdr, and had returned hither on their expulsion from that place by 
the Rdthods, Their leader Sejakji received this holding from the Rd 
of Jundgadh in about the year a. d. 1236, as appears from an inscrip- 
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tion at Jasdan, which mentions that Jayasinghdeva granted six drams 
(drachmas) monthly towards the building of Sejakpur. Thia date is 
further established by an inscription of a.d. 1 244 from the Shidl Bet, 
which mentions that in this year two P&liwal Wanias, residents of 
Sejakpur, established the image of Malindth in this island. These 
discoveries, which are recent, will cause a slight modification in the 
respective dates of Sejakji and Ranoji to be necessary in the next edi- 
tion of the history of the Bhavnagar Gohils. After the conquest of 
R&npur and Sejakpur by the Muhammadans, the latter town in the 
course of time fell waste or nearly so, and was. acquired by the Khawads 
in the declining days of the empire. Sejakpur is about twenty miles 
south-west of Wadhw&n, and about twenty miles north-west of Ran- 
pur. The legend relates that when Sejakji was fleeing from Khergadh 
he arrived in the Panchdl, as the border land between JhaldwaY and 
Sorath is called. Here the wheel of the cart on which his family god 
was seated came off, and he accepted this as an ill omen and halted there, 
and afterwards received this holding from the Ra\ of Jun&gadh. The 
following couplet is said regarding this : — 

qr^-uf+m m* vtt 9 wt g^nr T^rrw n 

The chariot of the powerful was broken ; 
* Sejak husband protect me. 
The land then assumed the name of Sejakpur, 
His first camp was in the Panchal country. 

5. Ranpur. — This town, in the British district of Dhandhuka*, forms 
a separate inahal or sub-division. The town lies on the northern bank 
of the Bhadar River. But it is here mentioned as being an ancient 
Gohil capital. It is about 20 miles west of Dhandhiikd, is situated 
in north latitude 22° 21' and east longitude 75° 45', and was founded by 
Rdnoji Gohil, the son of Sejakji. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 5,796 souls. Ranpur was founded about the close of the 
thirteenth century a.d. Though Ranoji appears to have himself resided 
at Ranpur, his son Mokheraji continued to live at Sejakpur about 
twenty miles to the north-west. But the Gohils were expelled from 
Rdnpiir early in the fourteenth century, and Ranoji was slain. Sejakpur 
was also shortly afterwards conquered. Ranpur became, under the 
Muhammadans, a post of great importance as commanding the pass 
over the Bh61 into the Dhandhukd districts, by which the marauding 
Kathis were wont to travel, and when Azam Khan was subahdar or 

* This speech is supposed to proceed from the land. 
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viceroy of Gujarfit, he built tbe handsome fort which is situated oppo- 
site to the town between the Bh£dar and Gomd rivers, which meet just 
below the fort. This fortress was specially built to check the Kathi 
raids. It was built in a.d 1648, as is mentioned in the inscription over 
the gate. Azam Khan constructed a fine well on the bank of the 
river in a.d. 1641, which also contains an inscription, and the inscription 
within the mosque in the fortress states that Azam Khan built it in this 
fortress of Shdhpur during the days of his viceroyalty of Gujarfit, in the 
reign of the mighty emperor Shahdbud-din Muhammad, Sahob Kiran 
Sani, Shah Jahan B&dsb&h Ghazi in a.d. 1640. Yet another inscription 
of a.d. 1642 stating that the said Azam Khan commenced the hammam 
or bath in the Shaiipur fortress in a.d. 1641 and finished it in a.d 1642. 
Near this fortress of Shahpflr and close to the confluence of the rivers 
Bh&dar and Gom£ is the Collector's bungalow, a fine large house. 
The earlier political officers of Kathiawar used, before the establish- 
ment of the Rajkot Agency, to have their head-quarters at Ranpiir 
and P&li&d, not very far distant. The Ranpur Kasbdtis were very 
powerful in later times, and owing to the strength of their fortress 
and its commanding position their alliance was eagerly sought by all 
parties. The Rds Mala says that Ranoji allied himself with the Mors 
of Dhandhuka, and that the Khasid Kolis are the offspring of Visoji 
Gohil, son of the Mer lady. The Khasias derive their name from the 
village of Khas, where Visoji resided. Subsequent to the Mubamma- 
dan conquest of Ranpur, early in the 14th century, H&loji, brother 
of Laghdhirji Parmar, the founder of the Muli house, was appointed 
to the command of the Ranpur post, and his descendants, since 
converted to the Muhammadan faith, are the present Kasbatis of that 
town. 

6. TaUj&.—TMji, situated in north latitude 21° 22' and east 
longitude 72° 4', had a population of 3,340 souls according to the 
census of a.d. 1872. It is about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar, 
and is picturesquely situated on the slope of a hill crowned by a 
Jain temple. At the foot of the hill flows the river Taldji, which 
flows into the Shatrunjayd River, about half a mile east of the town. 
Talajd derives its name from Talav Daitya, who originally is said to 
have resided in the hill, and from him the hill was also called Tdladh- 
wajgiri. This Daitya was very troublesome, and used to both kill 
and eat men, but was at last destroyed, together with his brother 
Dddhmo Daitya, by the goddess Bhawani, who is worshipped here 
by the name of Tulja Bhawani. There is also a cave and small temple 
here sacred to Talav Daitya, who is, however, locally known as Kalvo 
Daitya. There is also an excavation near the cave, in which a lamp is 
lit in memory of T&lav Daitya every Saturday night, and it is said never 
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to be extinguished, however violently the wind may blow or the rain 
may fall. The country on the north bank of the Shatrunjayi River is 
called Gohelw&r and that to the south Waldk or Wala Kshetra, the 
country of tho W61ds, who formerly ruled here and at Wala Chamdrdi. 
When they were dispossessed of Wdla Chamfirdi by the Gohils the 
W&las appear to have retired here, and many legends (see Forbes's 
Ris M&14) are told of the W61a chieftains of Talaj6. They appear to 
have been dispossessed, however, later on by the Wfijis, and then to 
have retired to Bhadrod, near Mahuwa, and subsequently to Dhokarwa. 
The Tal6j£ hill abounds in Buddhist caves, probably of some antiquity, 
as the style is severe and wanting in ornament. 

The Wijfa appear to have ruled for but a short time at Tal£j6. 
The name of the last chieftain was Harr&j Miinjr&j, who compelled 
certain Chdrans of Babritit to sell him their horses. The price fixed 
was 10,000 koris, but the W£j£ chieftain only paid 5,000, and refused 
to pay the remainder. On this the two Chdrans, father and son, committed 
tragi (suicide). Kdgbdi was the sister-in-law of the Charan who com- 
mitted traga, and his wife was named N&galb6i. Ntfgalbai discovered, 
by drops of blood appearing in the milk which she was churning, that 
her husband and son had committed traga, and accordingly she went to 
Tal&jS to inquire about them, giving strict injunctions that her sister 
Kagbdi, who had supernatural powers, should not be informed of the 
death of the Chdrans, lest in her anger she should destroy the town. 
When she reached the town she found that agreeably to her presenti- 
ment her husband and son had committed traga. A Wdnio named 
Alishih, who was security for the money, consulted her what he should 
do, and she counselled him to fly quickly, enjoining him not to look 
behind. In the meantime K6gb6i having become aware of what had 
happened, flew in her wrath to the hill and commenced to burn it. 
The W£nio fled about three miles to Devli, and there looked back again. 
K&gbdi at once recognized him, and assuming the shape of a kite, 
she pursued him and stoned him till he died. Then she returned 
to Talajd and cursed the Wdj& chieftain and foretold the destruction 
of his rule, and became a Sati in B&bri&t together with N6galb6i. 
The ridge where Alishdh, the Wtfnio, was killed is still called Alish6h's 
Dhdr. Their monuments are still pointed out at Bdbriit. The Wdjds 
shortly afterwards were dispossessed by the Baria Kolis. One of the 
caves in the Tal&ja hill is called Narsi Mehta's School. Narsi Mehta was 
a Ndgar by caste, and a celebrated follower of Vishnu. He was the 
first of this caste to adopt this faith, the N&gars being all worshippers 
of Shiva, and he suffered much persecution on this account. He was 
a resident of Talajd and was born in this town. Some poetry is said 
by the Bards and Chdrans concerning the death of the Chfirans, etc., 
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of which I quote the first four lines as containing the allusion to the 
Waja* rule : — 

*rar% srsftr wf\ w wi ir^ w$t sfta*; 11 

<ret*nn^ ^pt error ^nr *r! 11 \ 11 

tw*k *r *pit 5wf ii arrf *rtf otpt il 
«rnft *ftf *nni *r* <nri% <mjhi{ 11 

The peaks of the hill of (Tal daitya) at Taldja* 

Wore seven kos in height, 

But by your wrath, O K6gb£i I 

They were thrust down to Hell. 

Mother, you uprooted 

Both the Tal Hill and the Wajds ; 

Mother, the measure of your fame has increased, 

O KagMi ! until it has filled the 500 millions of miles of the 
earth's circumference. 
The Bari6 Kolis, who were daring pirates, carried their depreda- 
tions so far as to plunder British vessels, and in a.d. 1771 a British 
force was sent to co-operate with Akherajji of Bhdvnagar in subduing 
them. After a brief conflict the Kolis were driven out, but as 
Akherajji was unwilling to accept Talaja\ it was bestowed on the 
Nawab of Kambay, who deputed a governor thither. It proved, how- 
ever, a troublesome possession to the Nawfib, and eventually in 1773 
a.d. Wakhatsinghji of BhaVnagar purchased it from the Nawab, and 
as his governor refused to evacuate, he was expelled by force. Since 
then it has remained in the hands of BhaVnagar. Previous to this, in 
a.d. 1 768-69, Rawal Wakhatsinghji had attacked the place in concert 
with Diwan Amarji of Jundgadh. On this occasion the Diwdnwas 
wounded in the leg, and on the payment of a fine by the Kolis, the 
DiwaVs and tho BhaVnagar forces retired. Sartdnpur, originally 
Sultdnpur, is tho port of Talaj6, from which place it is distant about 
five miles. The principal imports are timber, bamboos, gol, grain, 
and kerosine oil, and the principal exports are cotton and oil-cake. 
The soil is not considered rich, though favourable for tho growth 
of cocoanuts, of which there is a plantation at Khandera about six 
and a quarter miles to the south-east of Taldja and about five miles to 
the north-west of Gopnfibh. There is a fine Adansonia at Pawati, about 
four miles south of Talajd, which isabout 40 feet in circumference. There 
are also two Adansonias on the sea-coast near GadhAld, each of which is 
about 30 feet in circumference. They are growing close together. 
Much grain is raised by irrigation in the neighbourhood of Talaja\ 
Good building stone is found in this district. Talaja* is the head-quar- 
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ters of the Revenue official of the district or parganah. There is also a 
dispensary there and the parganah courts of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Talajd is held sacred by the Jain sect. There is an interesting 
Persian inscription at the shrine of Husain Pir, dated a.h. 974, corre- 
sponding with a.d. 1566, stating that a mosque had been built in this 
year in the reign of Sult&n Muzafar of Gujardt. 

7. Gopnath. — This temple is said to derive its name from Gop- 
singhji, a Gohil of the Rijpiplfi branch, who reigned in the commencement 
of the 16th century a.d. at Nfindod. It seems that he visited Sau- 
rashtri to perform the pilgrimage to Somnith, and on that occasion 
founded the temple of Shiva, now standing, which was called after him 
GopnSth. The promontory of Gopnith is called Papik6 in the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea translated by Mr. McCrindle in the Indian 
Antiquary for April 1879. There seems little doubt but that Papik£ 
was Gopnath from the context. Thus para. 41 says — 

" The promontory called Papik£, near Astakapra, which is opposite 
" Barugaza." 
Now Gopnath Point is not more than 26 miles from H&thab fol- 
lowing the coast, and 24 miles in a straight line by sea. Hithab has 
been identified by Dr. Buhler and Colonel Yule with Astakapra ; and in 
para. 42 — 

" After PapikS there is another gulf, exposed to the violence of the 

" waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth is an 

" island called BaionGs, and at its very head it receives a vast 

" river called the Mais. Those bound for Bam gaza* sail up 

u this gulf (which has a breadth of about 300 stadia), leaving 

4( the island on the left till it is scarcely visible on the horizon, 

u when they shape their course east for the mouth of the 

" river that leads to Barugaza. This is called the Namna- 

" dios." 

Now in this para, we have a very accurate description of the gulf 

of Kambay with Piram Island at the mouth and the river Mahi at 

its head. And vessels sailing for Bharuch and the Narraadi would 

leave Piram Island on the left until it faded from the horizon. There 

seems, therefore, small reason to doubt but that the promontory of 

PapiW was the name by which the early Greek navigators knew 

GopnSth Point, 

Previous to the founding of this temple, Gopuath and the vicinity 
were covered with dense jungle, and the country was in the hands of the 
W4j£s, whose rule at their most flourishing period extended as far as 
Aiang Manar. The late Th6kor of BhSvnagar, Jas wan tsinghji, built 
ft nice bungalow at Gopnath Point, and the present Chief has much 
improved the place by planting trees and erecting a light-house. Thc«j 
10 b 
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is an excellent dharmsild at Gopndth as well as a darb&ri Ut£r&. All 
the Gohils are bound to shave their heads first at Gopn^th at the 
Brahma Kund at that place, and both the reigning Chief of Bhivnagar 
and his brother Jawdnsinghji first had their heads shaved there. The 
white and black sand found at Gopn&th is exported to Surat and other 
Gujarit ports. There is a light-house at Gopnfith to warn vessels off 
the Gopnfith reef. The arc of illumination is 180°, and extends from 
S.SW. through west to N.NE. The light is fixed on a masonry 
tower 68 feet above high water. The light is a cato-dioptric light of 
the sixth order. 

8. Jhanjhmer, situated about 12 miles south of Ta1&j& and three 
miles W.SW. of Gopn&th Temple, had a population of 632 souls by the 
census of a.d. 1872. It is said to have been founded by Jh^njharsi W6\i, 
and to have been named after him Jh&njhmer. He bestowed it on Khi- 
moji Wij6 of Uncha Kotri. The Portuguese, who were long seeking 
for an establishment on this coast, conquered it from the W£j&g and 
constructed the present fort, which even now is very strong. They 
constructed also batteries and fortifications on two great rocks called 
the Bhenslo and Bhensli. The former of these is an island at high 
water, and still shows traces of the tanks and fortifications which it 
formerly bore. There is a pdlyd or monumental stone at Jhinjhmer 
of Wij£ K6y6ji, dated Samvat 1513 (a.d. 1457), which says that he fell 
fighting against the Moghal. This must have been somegeueral of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din of Giijdr&t, who was reigning at that time, if it 
were net the Sultfin himself. There is a very fine well (w£v) at 
Jhanjhmer, which is said to date from the time of the Wajas. There 
are still W£jd gr&sias in Jhdnjhmer. Jhdnjhmer is mentioned as a 
roadstead in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 

9 % Tim&na, situated in north latitude 21° 26' and east longitude 72° 
2', is about 5 miles north of Taldj6 and 26 miles S. W. of Bhavnagar, 
and had a population of 1,000 souls in the census of a.d. 1872. This 
village and those of Pawti and Mikhanii were held in appanage by the 
late Chief of Bhivnagar, Sir Jaswantsinghji, k.c.s.i., while yet a cadet, 
but when he succeeded to the gidi these villages reverted to the fisc. 
Tho celebrated battle between P6ndava Bhim and the king of Bhadrd- 
vati Nagri (said to have been Bhadrdval) was fought near the Meu- 
dhdni Dhdr within the Timdna limits. In this battle the P&ndavas 
were victorious, and Bhadravati Nagri was demolished. Consequently 
the king removed his capital to Tini&na, where many remains attest 
its former greatness. Prominent among these is an artificial lake of 
considerable size which, as it has now silted up, is used for cultivation. 
Two very interesting copperplate grants were recently discovered at 
Timing by Mr. Wajeshanker G&orishanker of Bh&vnagar. These are 
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dated in Samvat 1264 (a.d. 1208), and mention Bhim Deva 2nd (Bhim 
Bholo) as being the paramount sovereign of Gujarat from the throne 
of Anhilpur Pa*tan ; Cha*vingdeva was his prime minister and Mehar 
Shri Jagmal the local ruler. This person, for the benefit of the souls 
of certain of his relations, founded the temples of Ch£undreshwar and 
Prathvidiveshwar (the last is still standing), and endowed them with 55 
prdjas of land from the village of Kdmlol and 55 praj&s of land from 
the village of Phulsar, near the village of Kfinteli (the modern Kundheli). 
Padiar Sh&khda also granted 100 drams annually out of the proceeds 
of the duty on the sale of cloth, and R&wal Unchdev also granted 
1 dram for each village of W616k worshipping at these shrines, and also 
one rupee daily from the customs of Timani. This grant is interesting 
in that it shows that so late as a.d. 1208 drams (drachmas) were the 
current coin, and that the local ruler was a Mer. 

10. Dihor, the chief town of the tapa* of the same name, is situated 
in 21° 29* north latitude and 72° 5' east longitude. It is about 22 
miles south-west of BhaVnagar and about 8 miles north of Talaja\ It 
had a population of 2,500 souls agreeably to the census of a.d. 1872. 
Dihor formerly belonged to the Bakhalkid and W6ghoshia iihirs. At 
this time Gohil Govindji was ruling at Bhandaria. When he lay on his 
death-bed his soul would not pass from his body owing to his fear that . 
his son Hamirji, who was a renowned warrior, would not 'suffer his 
brethren to enjoy their shares of the . ancestral patrimony. Then 
Hamirji poured water into his father's hand, and swore to take no share 
at all in the ancestral estate. So the soul of Govindji was released. 
When the days of mourning for his father were accomplished, Hamirji 
collected a band of warriors and fell suddenly on Dihor, which he con- 
quered, slaying many of the Ahirs and expelling the remainder. Thus 
he acquired Dihor and its dependent villages. Afterwards he conquered 
Kukad. After these conquests, he devoted much attention to the 
beautifying of Dihor and Kukad. The following duho or couplet is 
said regarding Hamirji and the towns of Dihor and Kukad : — 

&ffc arer*?: *rfta£t ii to *rif*r <fmi*u*1 ii \ 11 

Dihor is like Delhi : Kukad resembles Kashmer. 
Hamir is like Akbar ; but there is some little difference in their 
respective armies. 
Dihdr is the seat of a subordinate Revenue officer, who has also certain 
powers of criminal jurisdiction. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and 
the crops raised by irrigation are especially fine; rice, bajri, wheat, 
cotton, and sugarcane are the principal products, and particularly fine 
mangoes grow here. 
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11. Alang Mandr. — Alang and Mandr are two large villages close 
to each other on the north and south bank of the Mandr River respec- 
tively, and only one mile from the sea. Close to the sea is the shrine 
of Nahnd Gopnath, or little Gopnath. This river is said to have been 
the boundary of the old Wdjd kingdom. The population of these two 
villages taken together was 800 according to the census of a.d. 1872. 
The present Chief of Bhdvnagar, Rdwal Shri Takhtsinghji, was born at 
Mandr on January 6th, 1858. The climate of this place is very pleasant 
in the hot weather, and the soil and its products resemble Dihor. 
Alang is mentioned among the Sorath roadsteads ° bdrahs " in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, and Mandr is mentioned as a port in the Dastur-al- 
Araal, or revenue hand-book. 

12. Botdd is situafced in north latitude 22° 10' and east longitude 
71° 42 / at the confluence of the streams, which unite to form the small 
river Utdvali. It had a population of 7,450 souls according to the 
census of a.d. 1872. There is a station here of the Bhdvnagar- Wadh- 
wdn Railway. This town is said to have been founded by the Jhdl&s 
of Kondh, who are a Bhaydd of Hal wad Dhrdngadhrd. In the anarchy 
and disorder which followed the death of the emperor Aurangzeb, this 
town fell into the hands of the Khachar Kdthis, and they fell under the 
power of Bhdvnagar at the close of the eighteenth century. At no great 
distance from the town is the shrine and tomb of the Muhammadan 
saint Pir Hamir Khan. This person is said to have been the thdndh- 
dar of Rdnpur, and to have fallen in battle with the Khuradn and 
Wild Kdthis at Ugdmedi, near Gadhrd. The Botad traders are rich 
and enterprizing, and there are some wealthy bankers also there. The 
chief trade is in cotton, gol, R&dhanpuri ghi, and Ahmaddbddi and 
Nawdnagar stuffs. These last are principally silk, either plain or 
embroidered, and mostly used for female apparel. It is the head- 
quarters of a Revenue official, and the district civil and criminal courts 
of justice are held here. There is a Telegraph Office and Post Office 
here, and a dispensary under a qualified Hospital Assistant. There is 
a fine tank called the Phatsar near the Sdtpurd Hills, not far from 
this town. 

13. Turkhd, about ten miles to the west of Botdd, was acquired 
by Dudoji Gohil, a brother of Sejakji. The original name was probably 
Turushka. It seems after the expulsion of the Gohils from Sejakpur 
and Ranpur that Turkhd fell for a short time into the hands of the 
Jhdlds of Kondh. Bub together with the Botdd district it was conquer- 
ed early in the 18th century by the Khachar Kdthis, who were subdued 
at the close of the 18th century by Bhdvnagar. It was granted to 
Azam Gdorishankar Udayashankar, c.s.i., the late able Minister and 
Joint Administrator of the Bhdvnagar State, by the late Thdkor Saheb 
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Sir Jaswantsinghji, k.c.s.i. The population, agreeably to the census 
of 1872, was 1,318 souls. Azam Wajesbankar Gdorishankar, the eldest 
son of Mr. Gaorishankar, has started a sheep farm here on a small 
scale, which has hitherto proved successful. 

14. H&tliab, called locally Hathap, lies on the sea coast about 
six miles to tho south of Goghi. Its population, agreeably to the 
census of 1872, was 1,146 souls. This village was the port of Gundi 
Koli£k, the ancient Gundigadh, and has been identified by Colonel Yule 
with the Astakampra of the earlier Greek navigators. Dr. Biihler carries 
the identification a step farther, and recognizes in it the Hastakavapra 
of the copperplate grant of Dhruvasend, found at Kukad, which town is 
alluded to in the same grant as Kukkata (Indian Antiquary, July 1876). 
The climate is pleasant in the hot weather, and the present Chief of 
Bhavnagar has built a pleasant seaside retreat near this village close 
down by the sea. There are two old temples near H&thab, viz., those 
of the Nilkanth and Bhadreshvara M6hddevks. 

15. Qindi Koliak. — These two villages lie opposite to each other 
on the northern and southern banks, respectively, of the Maleshvari 
River, and are situated about 5 miles south of Gogh a" and 13 miles south- 
east of Bh&vnagar. Gundi is the more ancient of the two, and was known 
in former times as Gundigadh, and was a settlement of that branch of 
the Nagar Brdhnians who migrated in aftertimes to Gogha, and in quite 
modern days to Bhavnagar. Gundi probably derived its name from 
the Gundi tree (Cordia angustifolia), which is very common in this 
neighbourhood. Koliak is said to have been the suburb of Gundi, 
where the Kolis resided, hence called Koli6t, since corrupted to Koli&k. 
In the Ain-i-Akbari, Gundi Kolidk is alluded to as a port (Indian Anti- 
quary, November 1876). In the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, written about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, it is described as a b£rah or roadstead. 
Probably, however, as Gundi Koliak is two miles distant from the sea, 
the port or roadstead of Hdthab, which lies at the mouth of the M&lesh- 
wari River, is really alluded to, and as Hdthab was in ancient times the 
port of Gundi, this conjecture does not appear unreasonable. The 
population of these villages by the census of 1872 was 468 and 1,362, 
respectively. There is a fine Adansonia, about 35 to 40 feet in circum- 
ference, between Koliak and Hathab. 

16. Rtijpura. — This village is situated on the high road from Bhav- 
nagar to Sihor, at a distance of ten miles from the former and 
four miles from the latter town. The population by the census of 1872 
was 315 souls. It is situated on the bank of the Khodiari River. Its 
quarries supply excellent stone, which is largely used for building 
purposes at Bh&vnagar and elsewhere. Near Rajpurd is a temple 
dedicated to the Khodiyar mother, who is much respected by the 
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Gohil s, and the fish in the river near her shrine are unmolested and 
exceedingly tame. 

17. Wartej. — This is a small and flourishing town situated on the 
banks of the Mdleshwari River, It is at the point of junction of the 
high roads from Goghl to Dhandhuka and Bh6vnagar to Rajkot. 
There is also a railway station here on the BhaVnagar-Wadhwdn 
main line. It is distant 6 miles from Bhdvnagar, 15 from Gogh6, and 
8 miles from Sihor. There is a travellers' bungalow here. The river 
banks abound in fine mango plantations. There is also a good Darb&ri 
tJtdra here and a fine Jain dharmash£16. The town contains good dyers, 
blacksmiths, and shoemakers. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 2,250 souls. 

18. Bhand&ria. — This village is also situated on the M&leshwari 
River ; it had a population of 1,427 souls by the census of 1872. Bhan- 
darik is famous for its stone, a kind of laterite. A very fine bridge of this 
stone has been thrown across the M dleshwari River at Bhandarid itself, 
which is on the high road from Bh&vnagar to M&huwd. The neighbour* 
ing hills, a branch of the Khokhra* range, are called the M&ln6th hills, 
after a temple which lies in one of their gorges, and which is called the 
Malnfith M&h&deva. This temple has a fine kAnd or reservoir of water 
close to it. The names of the principal hills near Bhandarid are the 
Kflviri, the Rojm&l, the Bhinmfil, the K6n-phat&, the Kurma, etc. 

19. Bhdmbhli. — This village is said to derive its jiame from the 
excellence of its soil, and to mean <*j<H&tl BhAm-bhali, or excellent land. 
This much is certain, that the soil is very good and will yield a bumper 
crop with but a small rainfall. The population was 1,847 souls accord- 
ing to the census of 1872. There are two good tanks here. A kind of 
yellow earth is dug up here, which is used as a flux for soldering metal 
vessels. This is largely exported. About a mile from Bhfimbhli, on 
the road to Koliik, is the Bhamarii well, said to have been constructed 
by Mokher&ji Gohil, to enable him to water his camels when raiding 
near Goghi. 

20. Khadcvrpdr* Mithi Virdi. — These are two small villages situated 
about two miles from each other ; Mithi Virdi lying on the seashore 
and Khadarpur inland. Mithi Virdi is famous for wells of sweet water 
excavated in the face of the rock lying on the seashore. These wells 
are every day twice overflowed by the salt sea, but nevertheless the 
water remains sweet. Besides these wells, there are several minor springs 
of the same nature. Hence the name of the village, which means sweet 
well. The population of Mithi Virdi by the census of 1872 was 200 
souls. Khadarpftr had by the same census 781 souls. KhadarpAr 
is 20 miles from Bh&vnagar and about 9 miles from Kolidk. When 
MokherAji Gohil conquered Umrala* from the Kolis, Goghi, Khadarpflr, 
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and other coast villages were still under the control of Mnhammadan 
garrisons, descendants of those left by Alagh Khan after his conquest 
of Gujarat. Most of these had become independent and were isolated 
from aid. Mokheraji conceived the design of conquering these separate 
holdings and acquired both Khokbra* and Khadarpur and several other 
villages. Then he attacked Gogh&, and after a battle conquered this 
town from the Mnhammadan Kasb&tis, and establishing himself at 
Piram, commenced to annoy the shipping and plunder what merchandise 
he could. The loss of so important a port and the injury to commerce, 
however, attracted the imperial arms against Mokheraji, and the emperor 
Muhammad Toghlak himself marched against him. Mokheraji was 
crushed after a gallant resistance, and the legend describes his body to 
have continued fighting after the head had fallen in Gogh&, near the 
Khajuria' chok, and eventually to have fallen at Khadarpur, where his 
pfiliyo, or funeral monument, stands to this day. 

21. T&na. — This village lies about 8 miles south of Sihor and 16 
miles south*west of Bhfivnagar. The population, according to the 
census of 1872, was 2,000 souls. Tana was the scene of a fight in a.d. 
1794 between the Bh&vnagar troops under Thfikor Wakhatsinghji and 
the Kundla* Khumans aided by Pfilitana\ The Bhavnagar troops were 
victorious and the K a this were defeated. Tdna is the seat of a subor- 
dinate Revenue officer, and there is a good dharamsala* here. There are 
many very fertile gardens round the town, famous for their excellent 
fruit. Mangoes, j&mbus, etc., are produced in considerable quantities. 

22. Gadhra. — ITiis is the chief town of the district of the same 
name. It is 42 miles north-west of Bh&vnagar, and according to the 
census of 1872 had a population of 4,994. Gadhra* originally was a 
village of the great Chuddsama holding of Bhadli; and Ra Kan of 
Bhadli granted it to the Godadka* Khfichars on service tenure. After 
the fall of Bhadli the Kh&chars established themselves strongly both 
at Gadhra* and Botad, and in the neighbouring villages. But in a.d. 1793, 
after the fall of Chital, Thdkor Wakhatsinghji resolved to reduce the 
Kdthis, and accordingly he attacked Bdbri, Karidni, and Jasdan, and 
humbled the Gadhra* and Botdd K&this. The following duho or couplet 
commemorates his exploits : — 

gran 9i^, *fWu *j^r ffrn 11 

*KK U I 3ffit, s4T WW ?73cT II \ II 
He burned Babra* and reduced Kariana to dust; 
He conquered Jasdan, the upright son of Akhmal. 
Godhri is now famous as being one of the principal sites of the now 
faith of Swdmi Nflrayan. The religion was started by a Hindu reformer 
named Sebj&nand in a.d. 1804. The principal tenets of this faith 
are — (1) The preservation of animal life ; (2) Abstinence from flesh; 
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(8) Abstinence from liquor, opium, and all intoxicating drinks or 
drugs ; (4) Dacoity, murder, and other crimes of violence are specially 
reprobated, as are all breaches of chastity. They have made many con- 
verts among the Kdthis, Kolis, and Bhils, and a great improvement 
is apparent in the morals of all the classes who have adopted this faith. 
The town is the head-quarters of the chief Revenue official of the district, 
and the criminal court of the district is held here, the civil court being 
held at Botad. There is a good dispensary here, and a vernacular school 
and girls' school, and the Swfimi Ndriyan sect have recently started a 
Sanskrit school. Sehjanand, the originator of the Swdmi Narayan 
faith, died here in Sam vat 1886, a.d. 1830. There is a fine temple 
belonging to the devotees of this faith. At Jan$a\ a village in the 
Gadhri district, about 6 miles north-east of Gadhra, is a well in which 
18 water bags (kos) can work simultaneously all day without diminish- 
ing the quantity of water in the well, so rapid is the inflow. 

23. Nmgdli. — This is a village of the Gadhra" pargandh and is 
situated on the Keri River, at a distance of about 9 miles south of 
Gadhra* and 39 miles west of BhaVnagar. According to the census of 
1872 the population of Ningala was 1.600 souls. The village is said to 
have been first populated by Arsi W&la, son of Ebhal W61o of Walfi. 
He received it in gr6s from Wala\ His descendants wrote over a large 
portion of the village to BhaVnagar in Samvat 1841 (a.d. 1785), retaining 
their gharkhed and a share in the gdmait produce. There are still 
Wdlds in Ning£la\ This village is a station on the main ine of the 
Bhdvnagar-Wadhwdn Railway. There is an old temple of the Bhid- 
bhanjan Mahddev at this village, said to have been founded at the 
first establishment of the village ; a subordinate Revenue officer, with 
certain criminal powers, also resides here. There was in ancient times 
a large lake near this place called the P6ndr£ TalaV, now silted up. 

24. Bhimrdd. — This village originally belonged to the W61&S, but 
was conquered from them by Mokheraji Gohil, from whom it was 
wrested by the Muhammadans, who retained it during all the period 
of their sovereignty. It is said that they established a thinih there. 
At the decline of the Moghal power the place was conquered by a 
branch of the Thebfini Khdchar Kithis of Piliydd, from whom Wakhat- 
singhji of BhaVnagar acquired it in a.d. 1793-94. The population of 
Bhimrad, agreeably to the census of 1 872, was 1,344 souls. It is situated 
8 miles north of Gadhra* and 46 miles north-west of BhaVnagar. This 
village was granted with Sftrka* and JhinjhaVadar by Thdkor Waje- 
singhji to his ktinwar Narsinghji in Samvat 1905, a.d. 1849. Two sons 
of this Ndrsinghji, named Bhftpat Singhji and R&singji, are at present 
(1880) studying in the Rajkumar College at Rajk6t. 
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25. Dhola. — This village is situated about 5 miles west of Umr£14 
and 33 miles north-west of BhaVnagar. The population consisted of 
but 300 souls by the census of 1872. This village has been selected 
as the place on the Bhdvnagar- Wadhwan main line for the junction of 
the branch to Dhoraji, and there is a railway station here of some 
importance. Several bungalows have already been constructed for the 
residence of the railway officials. There is a telegraph office at Dhold. 

26. Sanogra. — This flourishing village is situated on the high road 
from Rajkot to Songadh Station, from which last it is 8 miles distant 
in a north-westerly direction. It is 28 miles west of Bh&vnagar. There 
is a good travellers' bungalow and dharamsdlfi at Sanosri, and it is 
also a station on the BhaVnagar- Wadhwin main line. There is a 
telegraph office here, and the population, according to the census of 
I872> was 1,118 souls. A subordinate Revenue officer, with limited 
criminal powers, resides here. There is a fine well (waV) here. 
There is a neighbouring shrine in the hills called the Sandhera' Mah&- 
dev, the legend being that in Muhammadan times certain Musalmans 
pursued and killed one of the sacred bulls. The animal, after losing 
its head, fell in front of the temple, and was there miraculously changed 
into stone. 

27. Dhasi is a small town on the high road from Bhavnagar 
to Rajkot, and is also a station on the Bhavnagar- Dhoraji line. 
The soil is fertile, and from its position the town will no doubt 
rapidly rise into importance. There is a good Darbiri tjtara here, 
and a fine dharamsdla and a small travellers' bungalow. Dhas& is 
45 miles west of Bhavnagar and about 18 miles west of UmrdW. 
The population, according to the census of 1872, was 1,139 souls. 
It was near here in a.d. 1796 that a battle was imminent between 
the forces of Nawib Hainid Khan of Junagadh and the Bhav- 
nagar army led by Th£kor Wakhatsinghji. But peace was arranged 
through the good offices of Ji£ji Jethw& on terms favourable to Bhav- 
nagar, and the opposing forces separated without coming to blows. 
The bardic verses on the subject end. as follows : — 

"Kumpo, Wajsflr, Hado became bewildered in the battle field. 

" In the house of the lord of Piram the flag of victory was hoisted/' 

Kumpo was W616 Eumpo of Chital, Wajsiir was KhSchar Wajsur of 
Jasdan, and Hido was H&do Khuman of Kundla\ A subordinate Revenue 
officer, who has limited criminal powers also, has his head-quarters at 
Dha8&. There is a post office and telegraph office also at this place. 

28. Noghanwadar is about 32 miles south-west of Bhdvnagar and 
15 miles south of Umr£la\ According to the census of 1872 it had a 
population of 1,126 souls. It is situated on the high road from Bhdvna- 
gar to Kundla. Owing to its proximity to the P&litana* frontier it was 
11b 
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formerly the head- quarters of a mahal or revenue sub-division, as well 
the chief seat of the district civil and criminal courts. But in the re- 
distribution of districts in Mr. Percival's time, a change was made, and 
Noghanwadar is now the head-quarters of only a subordinate Revenue 
official with certain criminal powers. There is a good taldv here, the 
well water not being good. There is also a post office. 

29. Piprali. — This is a prosperous village situated on the river 
Rangholi, about 3£ miles south ofUmrdld and 25 miles west of 
Bh&vnagar. The population, according to the census of 1872, was 762" 
souls. It was originally the site of a Muhammadan tbdndh, and proba- 
bly was a connecting link between the great military posts of Lolyandh 
and Pdlitdna. A fine minaret is still standing, as is the old fortified post 
on the banks of the Ranholi. Piprdli belongs to Bhdyad of Ldthi, but 
has passed under Bhdvhagar power. It would seem, from the date on a 
pdlyo or monumental stone at this place, probable that Piprdli was first 
conquered by the Muharamadans in Sam vat 1546, a.d. 1490. The 
celebrated Lomo Khftmdn of Kherdi is said to have tried to establish a 
thdndh of his here, but unsuccessfully. But later on, at the dose of the 
eighteenth century a.d., a Kathi named L&nd Mdnjarid is said to have 
held the place till expelled by Thdkor Sdheb Wakhatsinghji of 
Bhdvnagar. There is a curious story told about two sisters who were 
very much attached to each other, and were, it is said, married to the 
thdnahddrs of Lolydnah and Piprdli, respectively ; consequently each 
night a torch was waved from the Lolyanah and Piprali minarets, re- 
spectively, as a mutual signal that all was well. But one night in the 
rains the torch on the Piprdli minaret was immediately extinguished 
by the rain and wind. When the sister at Lolydnah saw no torch as 
usual, she despaired of her sister's life, and cast herself - headlong 
from the minaret, and was dashed to pieces. Piprdli is about ten miles 
from Lolydnah as the crow flies, and both minarets are lofty, so that a 
torch would be visible from one to the other. There is a good tank 
at Piprdli. 

30. Arthila 9 also called Hathild, is the waste site of the once 
famous town of Arthild, for many years the head-quarters of the Gohils 
of Ldthi. Sarangji, son of Sejakji, after the marriage of his sister 
Wdlam Kftnwarbd to Ra Khengdr, received the holding of Arthild, con- 
sisting of twenty-four villages, and ruled here. Some say that Arthild 
is properly Hathild, and that it was so named after Hathising Wdjo, 
whose dominions reached as far as this. But this seems doubtful. 
Sdrangji was succeeded by Jasoji, Jasoji by Noghanji, and Noghanji by 
Bbimji, This Bhimji's daughter named Umadevi, was married to Rd 
Maadlik of Juadgadb. Bhimji had married the daughter of the Cha- 
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dasamS of Dhari, but had quarrelled with her and sent her back to her 
Father's house. He, however, was eventually reconciled to her, and had 
by her three sons — (1) DAdoji, who succeeded him; (2) Arjanji ; and 
(3) Hamirji ; and one daughter, UmSdevi, married, as mentioned above, 
to Ra Mandlika. Hamirji was one day conversing with his brother 
D&doji's wife, and lamenting an incursion of the Muhammadans, who 
were again bent upon plundering Somnath. He said that were it 
not that the seed of the true Kshatriyas had diminished, such an 
expedition would have been impossible. His sister-in-law tauntingly 
replied, if there be no other true seed of the Kshatryas left, 
your are a Gohil and brave, why do you stay in the house ? 
Hamirji, stung by her reproaches, set out for Soinnfith and reached 
Drdn-Gadhr& on his way (now called D6hn Gadhr£ and south 
of the Gir). Here he alighted at the house of Vegado Bhil. Vegado was 
also going to fight in defence of Somn&th, and agreed to accompany 
Hamir. But as Hamir was unmarried he advised him first to marry, 
lest, being soniess, he should, if slain, fail to obtain liberation. He 
married him therefore to his virgin daughter, and Hamirji remained for 
a few days at Gadhr£ with his bride, and then set out for Somnath, 
where both he and Vegado Bhil were slain in defence of the sacred 
fane. This story is related with a slight difference in the R6s M&1£, 
edition of 1878, page 275, &c. I have come across two additional 
verses of the ballad quoted therein, which are as follows : — 

3r*r w ffr#PT *Hrr *n*r srfft 

Wff TO *tt S# apTfT Pflt 

The horses gallopped fast 

Adorn and arm your body ; 

When the Mehar Rano could no longer be found, 

Then Hamir advanced forward. 

The next verse described the lament of the bride of Hamir on hearing 
of the death of her husband : — 

SF3R <P«1T H* *£ IFTT *R *fft 

The stones and pebbles remain, 
But the water hath all flowed away ; 
My and thy meetings 
Are ended now for ever, O Hamir. 

Afterwards Hamir's widow bore a son, whose descendants may yet be 
found in Nagher and Babriawad as Gohil KMnts, &c. 
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Afterwards Dftdoji made himself so troublesome to the Muhammadan 
districts under Ahmaddbdd that Sultan Mahmud Begadha ordered R6 
Mandlika; to chastise him. Dudoji, however, conducted himself so arro- 
gantly that Ra Mandlika slew him in single combat and sacked 
Arthila, which has ever since remained waste. This branch of the 
Gohils now retired to L£thi, which has ever since been their capital. 
It is said there were five large lakes at Arthila, the most famous of 
which was the Gunk6 Talav, or singer's tank. On an island in the 
midst of this tank the palace of the Arthila Gohils is said to have 
been situated. Foundations may yet be seen here. And there are yet 
from 15 to 20 wells and j?a>s on the ruined site of the city. There is 
also a.wav, said to have been built by a Kapol W&nia who resided 
there. This well is called Sasu Wahuni Wav, and is held sacred by the 
Kapol caste. It is said that on lonely nights the words « Strike, 
strike," " Kill, kill," are yet heard on the waste site of ArthilS. 

31. Mitiyald. — This place appears formerly to have been of some 
little importance, and to have been held by different tribes ai different 
periods. The remains of the fort show that its defences were good. 
It is situated 10 miles south-west of Kundla and 69 miles south of 
Bhivnagar, and had a population of 488 souls according to the census 
of 1872. Tradition says that Mitiyila was first a holding of the Walfe. 
Next, a bardic poetry represents Mokher6 to have overrun the country as 
far as this. It next appears to have passed into the hands of the Kotil&s, 
and to have been conquered from them by Mundr6j Khuman in a.d. 
1480. The celebrated Loma* Khurain is said to have been a descendant 
of this MCmdhr&j in the fifth generation. As he was treacherously 
put to death by the J&m in about a.d. 1620, this would confirm 
the date of the conquest of Mitiy616. But this so-called conquest 
appears to have been a mere raid, and the Khumans do not appear 
to have settled there. But it must be borne in mind in all histori- 
cal accounts of this part of the country that in those days one vast 
unbroken expanse of forest covered the whole of this portion, of 
the province extending from the Khokhri hills to further west even 
than Ajdb and M&lid. These small towns and forts in the forest are 
unnoticed in almost all revenue accounts of the Province, and neither 
Kundl6 nor Mitiyal6 are mentioned either in the Ain-i-Akbari, or, what 
is more singular, not even in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. Mitiy616 was pro- 
bably a Musalman thanih during the Muhainmadan period, and was 
on the decay of that power occupied by the Khasids, a predatory 
tribe of Kolis who made themselves very formidable by their raids 
and warlike forays. In about a.d. 1720 S6mat Khumdn was estab- 
lished at Kundla; Vejo Khasio attacked him and endeavoured to 
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compel him to pay pal, but Samat Khuman contrived to repulse his 
first attack. Apprehensive, however, of a second, he hastened to seek 
protection from Vira Wala, of Jetpfir, who promised to aid him, and 
came in person to Kundla with a strong force. In the meantime Vejo 
Khasio further incensed the whole Kathi tribe by slaying Wala Man- 
sur of Santhali in a raid near Wasawad. Wala Mansur was universally 
beloved by the Kathis ; and the Khachars also joined and sent a con- 
tingent to attack Mitiyala. These forces assembled at K&ndla, whither 
Vejo Khasio, who was ignorant of their preparations, sent Shawa Kha- 
sia at the head of a troop of horse to collect the arrears of pal or bring 
Samat in a prisoner to Mitiyala. But he found the Khumans too 
strong, and the Khasias were worsted. The Kathis now resolved to 
destroy the Khasias, and Vira Wald obtained the aid of aMarathaarmy 
then (about a.d. 1725-26) marching through the province. After a 
brief but hot fight Mitiyala was stormed and Vejo Khasia slain. Shaw& 
Khasia endeavoured to flee into the hill, but was overtaken and killed 
in a pass called after him to this day Shawa's pass or Shawano galo. 
After this Mitiyala fell under the Khumans, and remained under 
them until the conquest of Kftndli by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of 
Bhavnagar in a.d. 1790. The Mitiyal6 hills are a portion of the Gir 
forest, and the highest peak is over 1,000 feet high. About 7,000,000 lbs. 
of grass are annually produced in these hills. 

32. J&ni S&war. — This town is situated on the southern bank of 
the river ShatrAnjayi, about 10 miles north-east of KAndla and about 
59 miles south-west of Bhavnagar. It is situated on the high road from 
Bhavnagar to Kundla. The population, according to the census of 
1872, amounted to 1,807 souls. The old town of Sawar or Sfiwarda was 
situated about a mile west of the present site of the village of Juna 
Sawar, and appears to have originally belonged to the Deria sub-divi- 
sion of the Wala tribe. 

From them it is said to have been conquered by the Kh&mans under 
their leader M Andhraj, who is said to have been the fourth in descent from 
Khftmauji, the son of Verawalji, in about A.D. 1480. The following are 
the generations of Mundhraj from Verawalji : — 

Verawalji. 

Waloji. KhAmanji. Lalu. 

(Reputed ancestor I (Reputed ancestor 

of Wala Kathis.) Mulait. ° f Khachars.) 



Shelait. 
Mftndhraj. 
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From MAndhraj again to the celebrated Loma KhAman are five 
generations, as follows : — 

MAndhraj. 

Devrakhi. 

Mancho. 



Viro. Nagpal. 

Lomd. Bhoko. Hipo. NagsAr. 

i i 

KanthacL Golan. 



i 



K&16. Jaso. 

HarsAr. 
His descendants are 
called Sawarid KhAmans. 

It is said that at this time J And Sawar was in the heart of the forest, 
which was so dense that one bank of the river could not be seen from 
the other bank for the jungle. After the conquest of Sawar, MAn- 
dhraj KhAman led his forces against KAndU, then called KAndalpAr, 
and conquered it. He also, conquered Mitiy£l&. But the Khumans 
do not appear to have held any of these places, for they were shortly 
driven out by the Khasias, who occupied all three places while the 
Khumans retired to Kherdi, Asodar, and other places. 

After the expulsion of the Khasias (see Mitiya]£ above) Kalo KhA- 
man found the country waste and founded the present village of Jun£ 
Sawar, where his descendants have remained ever since. When the 
KhAmans were subdued in a.d. 1790 by Thdkor Wakhatsinghji, of 
Bhdvnagar, Sawar J Ana also came under the sway of that Chief* 

There is a good trade in both grain and cotton at J&n& Sawar, 
second only to KAndM. It is particularly famous for its k£th& wheat, 
which is largely grown. This village is included in the revenue sub- 
division of Krankach and the district or parganah of KAndld. 

88. Kdtndld. — This town, formerly called Kundalpfir, is one of the 
most flourishing towns in the Bb&vnagar State. It is about 70 miles 
distant from Bhavnagar to the south-east, and about 32 miles north- 
west of MahAwa. It is connected with Mahuwa by a good made road. 
KAndli was conquered by the Kotilas from the Walas in about a.d. 
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1400. It was then a subordinate hamlet belonging to Mitiyffla, which 
was the seat of rule. In a.d. 1480 the Khumdns, under their Chief 
Mundhrrfj, conquered MitiyiW from the Kotilds, but do not appear to 
have settled here permanently, and Mitiy&l& and Kundl& were shortly 
afterwards occupied by the Khasias, who held the district until driven 
out by the Khumdns in A.D. 1720. They now held Kundla until 
conquered by Thikor Wakhatsingbji of Bhavnagar in a.d. 1790. 
The Kundla Khumans made themselves very notorious by their raids, 
and at one time by their forays in Naw&nagar territory drew down on 
themselves the wrath of Merdman Khawas, the powerful minister of 
Naw£nagar, who laid Kundli waste. The Kundla soil is very fertile, 
and excellent cotton is grown here. Large crops are raised, too, by 
irrigation in the cold weather. The population, according to the census 
of 1872, amounted to 11,900 souls, including S£war S£m&p£dar, which 
is situated on the opposite bank of the river N4vli, which thus flows 
between the two towns. Several wealthy bankers and merchants 
reside at KundM, which is also the head-quarters of the chief Revenue 
officer of the parganah and of the district civil and criminal courts. 
There is a small but good travellers' bungalow here and a good dispen- 
sary, presided over by a qualified hospital assistant. There is also a 
post office. Kundld is famous for its manufacture of native saddles, 
horse cloths, saddle cloths, &c. There are also fair smiths and ironmon- 
gers. About 3 miles N. E. of Kundl& there is a very fine banyan tree 
called the Surya wad. A horse fair was held at Kundld on the occasion 
of the visit of His Excellency Sir Philip Wodehouse in 1875. A yearly 
fair is held in the dry bed of the Ndvli River every year on the 15th of 
the dark half of Shrdvan. The Kundla River is said to bewailed Navli 
owing to its resemblance to the shape of a boat with its sloping banks. 
N&vli means a small boat. The Darb&ri Ut£ro and other public build- 
ings are good, and the vernacular school and girls' school are on a good 
footing. 

34. Lilid Mohota. — This is, agriculturally speaking, one of the 
richest districts under the Bh&vnagar State. It originally, like Kundl&, 
was situated in the midst of the dense forest which formerly covered this 
part of the country, and is therefore of no antiquity, and, like KundM, 
does not figure either in the Ain- i- Akbari or the Mirat-i- Ahmadi. It was 
probably first populated in the eighteenth century. Lilia is 56 miles 
S.W. of Bhavnagar, 14 miles N.NE. of Kundld, and about 12 miles S. E. 
of Amreli. L£thi is the nearest station of the Bh&vnagar-Dhor&ji 
branch line and lies about 15 miles to the north of Lilifi. The soil of 
Lilii and its neighbourhood is slightly impregnated with salt. This 
unfits it for irrigation to a certain extent, but causes the soil to retain 
moisture, and excellent rain crops are raised even with a scanty rainfall. 
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Bat though' the presence of so small a quantity of salt partially impairs 
the excellence of crops raised by irrigation, it is not sufficient to 
prevent them from growing altogether, and indeed certain crops raised 
even by irrigation are exceedingly good. Prominent among these is 
sugarcane, which is grown here both of the white and red varieties. A 
single stalk of the white variety was weighed at the fair in 1875 and 
found to weigh 28 lbs. The following is the average annual yield of an 
acre of Lilia land of the undermentioned produce : — 

Cleaned cotton 4 Bengal maunds. 

Gol (or molasses) 100 to 125 Bengal maunds. 

Bajro 10 Bengal maunds. 

Wheat 6 do. do. 

, Gram * 5 do. do. 

Jowar 5 do. do. 

Til (oilseed) 2£ do. do. 

The town of LiliS is one of the chief markets of the district. There 
are especially wealthy ryots and cultivators here. The trade, however, 
is principally dependent on Kftndl& and Amreli. The Lilifi district, 
owing to its impregnation with salt, is called the Khdri P6t. The popu- 
lation of Mohota Lilid, agreeably to the census of 1872, was 1,731 souls, 
principally Kanbis and Wanifo. The entire district is flat, excepting 
some small ridges near the villages of Rajkot and Bhoringdd. Lili6 is 
the head-quarters of the chief Revenue officer of the district. There is 
also a court of criminal justice there, but the civil work is transacted 
by the Kundl& civil court, distant only 14 miles. There is a post office 
at Lilia. 

35. Ansodar. — This large and flourishing village is nine miles N.E. 
of Lilii, to which district it belongs, and 47 miles W.S W. of Bhdvnagar. 
Its population, according to the census of 1872, was 1,319 souls. Loma 
KhAman of Kherdi resided here for some time when Noghanji Gohil was 
ruling at &ari£dhar. Khimo Ch£ndsur, also a Kathi, was at this time 
Noghanji's minister. As he was a distant connection of Lom6 KM- 
man's, that chieftain invited him one day to Ansodar. While there ho 
said to him that as vegetables abounded at Ganidhar, Noghanji should 
send him some. Khimo replied proudly that Noghanji was not a 
greengrocer that he should supply Loma* with vegetables. Lorn 6 
angrily rejoined that he would send his horsemen to both take the 
vegetables and also lift the cattle. To this Khimo answered that when 
Lom&'s horsemen should come, he would endeavour to give them a 
fitting reception. 

Some days afterwards, Lom& sent two hundred chosen horse, who 
both ravaged the gardens of Ganddhdr and drove off the cattle. No- 
ghanji Gohil fled to Dhftnoji at Sihor, and Loma Kh&man occupied the 
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town of Gariddhar and placed his son Kanthad Khuman there at the head 
of a strong force. In the mean time he prepared to attack Dhunoji. 
The armies gave battle near the village of Walawad, and Dhunoji, 
after fighting bravely, was slain. 

homi Khuman now himself returned to Kherdi, where his uncle 
Nagpal Khuman was ruling. During his absence Noghanji, with the 
aid of the Ban6 Kolis and that of Akherajji of Sihor, obtained an 
entrance by treachery in the town of Gari6dhar and recovered it, putting 
Kanthad Khuman, son of Loma, to death. Loma made many forays 
against Gariddhar and did it much injury, but never succeeded in re- 
taking it. Finally, Noghanji Gohil made peace with Loma through the 
intervention of Charan MokaMai, and they drank kasumba together in 
token of amity. On this occasion Noghanji bestowed Ranigaum on 
Lomd Khuman in compensation for the death of his son Kanthad, and 
the Khumans hold gras in Ranigaum to this day. 

Lom& Khuman had a feud with Nawanagar, which is said to have 
first arisen when he accompanied Amin Kh&n Ghori and Kdnwar Ajoji 
in pursuit of Mirza Khan to Korinar. On this occasion he took an 
elephant and refused to surrender it to Jasa Ladhak, minister of Jam 
Sataji. Afterwards, when he had accompanied Stiltan Muzafar to 
Ahmadabad, Jasa Ladhak laid Kherdi waste, and carried off the ele- 
phant. Lomi'Khuman concealed his anger, but afterwards, by deserting 
the Jam on the field of Bhuchar Mori, caused him to be defeated and 
Jasa Lddhak and Kunwar Ajoji to lose their lives. 

After this the enmity between Lom6 Khuman and Nawanagar was 
very bitter, and Lom6 Khuman led forays up to the very gates of 
Nawanagar. On one occasion he was met by Jam Jasaji and his nephew 
Lakhoji and a cadet named Sartdnji at the head of their army on the 
banks of the Rangmati River, close to Nawanagar. The Jam called on 
Lomd to flee, but Lomfi refused, and immediately gave the order to 
charge. The Jam was worsted'and forced to retire into the town, but 
Sartanji was slain and Lakhoji's horse killed under him. The Jam being 
entirely unable to kill or capture Loma KbiimSn, at last treacherously 
invited him to Nawanagar, and then seizing him, put him to death. 
There is a piece of bardic poetry regarding this as follows : — 

3TR *r%fl itr wr *r^r arprr ii J 11 

*zrtt Tcfltr sfNt 5nt *ti*ffc 5*f <pptt st5% H 

#ra wt <r*rctf<r w& *fr £rer refr ii ^ 11 
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The king of the west, 

The powerful Jam, became a traitor; 

He sent written letters 

Addressed to the unconquered Loma* 

With such contents : — 

Be pleased to come at once to Nagar, 

Into the JaWs kacheri. 

Came the unconquered Loma to visit him ; 

The lord of the earth was treacherous, 

And clapped fetters on his legs. 

In Samvat* sixteen hundred and eighty-one 

Lorad, the pillar of the Paraj,t fell. 
Ansodar afterwards belonged to the Kundld Khum&ns, and was con- 
quered by Wakhatsinghji, together with the Kundld parganah. It was 
then conquered by Kump6 Wala of Chital, but ceded back again to 
Bhavnagar, together with Saldi, in about a.d. 1797. 

36. Sane* — Is one of the chief villages in the curious district called 
the Bhal, which lies immediately south of the Nalkantho. It has been 
overflowed by the sea in quite recent times, and the salt water only 
retired since the commencement of the eighteenth century. But since 
the commencement of the present century its retreat has been most 
marked, and the consequence has been that the Bhal district has yearly, 
become of more value. This has specially been the case during the last 
twenty years, and now the Bhal villages are yearly more prosperous 
and populous. The great want in the Bhal is sweet water, but the „ 
Bhavnagar Darbar has been indefatigable in digging tanks, and in 
every way assisting their villagers. There is a fine lake of sweet water 
called theDhadh,about two miles long by one mile in extreme breadth, 
situated in the middle of the Bh&l, near the villages of Mithapur, Dan- 
tretia, M&lpurii, and Bajgadh. Here thousands of cattle are watered, 
and the neighbouring villages draw their water supplies from hence. 
The Bhal district was formerly quite, cut off from communication with 
Bhavnagar by the creek, but it is now furnished with a beautiful 
steam ferry, which conveys across not only passengers but carts, 
cattle, and other heavy articles. In the heavy rainy season of 1878, 
the river Keri changed its course, and instead of, as formerly, pouring 
all its water into the Sundrai creek, it now sends a branch into the 
Bhavnagar creek. This branch passes by Sanes and joins the Bhav- 
nagar creek, not far from the village of Madhia'. It is said that Sanes 
derives its name from an abbreviation of the words saro (good) and ne$ 



* Thii is Halari Samrat and corresponds with a.d. 1620. 
t Paraj is bardic for Katbis. 
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(hamlet). The population according to the census of 1872 was 424 
souls. The Bhal district is famous for its Ch&sia wheat, of which an 
acre will yield in a good year 12£ Bengali maunds. This district, like 
the Kh£r& Pit, will produce good crops with a minimum of rain. The 
average yield of an acre of Bhal land in a good year is wheat as above ; 
cotton, 2 Bengali maunds of cleaned cotton; bajro, 6£ Bengali maunds ; 
jowar, 4£ Bengali maunds. The bajro of Sanes is specially famous. 
The average rainfall of the Bhal district for the last ten years may be 
roughly stated at 21 inches annually; a great quantity of excellent 
grass is produced in the Bhal. 

The quality of this grass is very superior to ordinary grass. The. 
seat of the Revenue official of the Bhal district is at Velawadar, where 
there is a handsome kacheri. 

37. Sundr&i Bandar. — Sundrai, also called Jaswantpur, is about fif- 
teen miles north of Bhavnagar and close to the creek of the same name. 
Formerly it was % a place of some trade, but Bhavnagar has now absorbed 
all the neighbouring trade, and Sundr&i now only supplies local wants. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 197 souls. Near 
the bandar is a fine large tank of sweet water called the Thfth, of some 
antiquity. It has been recently repaired. 

3b. Loliyana. — This town, situated 34 miles north-west of Bhav- 
nagar and eight miles north of TTmr&li, lies on the southern bank of 
the Ghelo River. It used to be considered in inulkgiri times under 
the Mubammadans that Sorath commenced at Loliyana. Loliyana" 
was an early conquest of the Muhammadans, who kept a strong thanah 
here, and the Loliyani thanahdar was an important person in the local 
politics of the 17th and 18th centuries a.d. The population accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 387 souls. It seems that Jas£ Khuman, 
the son of Golan Khuman, and grandson of BhokoKhumdn, the brother 
of Loma Khuman of Kherdi, obtained a temporary footing at Loliyana 1 
some time after a.d. 1650 and previous to 1660. One bardic account 
represents that the Khumans were driven from LoKy&ui by the 
Muhammadans in a.d. 1664, andKanthad Khuman, son of Jasa\ taken 
prisoner. A later notice in the Dastur-al-Amal mentions Loliyana' as 
taluk Bhdosingh ZamindaV. The Loliyand minaret is 188 feet high, 
and visible for some distance. 

39. ATahuwa. — The ancient name of this town, which is situated in 
N. latitude 21° 6' and E. longitude 71° 49' on the shore of the Arabian 
Sea, was Moherak. It is about 55 miles south-west of Bhavnagar, 
and lies on the west bank of the river Mdlan. Near to this town on the 
seashore is the small village of Katpur, called by the Muhammadans 
KAtbptir. The Hindus declare that Katpur was originally called Kun* 
danpur, and was the residence of Rajd Bhishmak,the father of Rftkmaui. 
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She was betrothed to Shishupdl, the Rdjd of Chedi Desh, but being 
enamoured of Krishna, she requested him to carry her off. He consented 
and carried her off, but was pursued by her brother Rukhmdiyo, who over- 
took him near Bhddrod. Here a battle was fought, in which Rukhmaiyo 
was defeated and Krishna carried Rukmani off to Madhavapur, where 
he married her. Afterwards Katpur was called Kanakdvati Nagri after 
Kanaksen Chdvadd, who is said to have settled here. Madhumiwati 
was an ancient name of this town subsequent to a.d. 1400. The in- 
scription in the Lakshmi Ndrdyan Temple at Mahuwd distinctly mentions 
the names of Mahuwa as follows : — In the Satya Yug, Dharmaranya ; 
in the Dwdpur Yug, Satydmandir ; in the Tretd Yug, Vedabhftwan ; and 
in the Kali Yug, Moherdk. The inscription in the Lakshmi Ndrdyan 
Temple at Mahuwd, dated Sam vat 1500 (a.d. 1444), noticed above, 
speaks of Mahuwd as Madhumdwati. Mahuwa was a port of some 
trade under both the Gujardt Sultdns and the Moghal emperors. At 
the collapse, however, of the Moghal power in the eighteenth century, 
in about a.d. 1740, the Mahuwa thanahddr, a Kbaredid sipahi by caste, 
became independent. Eleven years later, namely, in a.d. 1751, 
Mahuwd was conquered from the Kharedid by Viso Khasia and Misri 
Khasia, and in a.d. 1784 they were expelled by Thdkor Wakhatsinghji 
of Bhdvnagar, since which time the town has remained a Bhdvnagar 
possession. The soil of Mahuwd is very fruitful, and mangoes are grown 
here equal, if not superior to, Bombay mangoes. There are two gar- 
dens at Mahftwd where the betel vine is cultivated. The branching 
palmyra, or Ravana Tad, grows here. The Darbdr has a large planta- 
tion of cocoanuts and other trees here, covering a space of about 1,500 
acres, which is watered by irrigation channels. There are 170,000 
cocoanut trees alone, and altogether about 340,000 trees in all. There 
is a cotton steam press here belonging to the Bhdvnagar Mills and Press 
Company, Limited. Many of the Mahuwd merchants are both wealthy 
and enterprising. Foremost among these are Khojdh ManjiNatbu and 
Khojah Devji Ghuldm Husain among the Muhammad&ns, and Lavji 
Bhdnji and Trimbak Jind among the Hindus. There is a darbari bun- 
galow here and a good dispensary, and of late years the streets have 
been widened and a fine darbdri utiird built. There is a good Anglo*- 
Vernacular school here ; and also a girls' school. 

The principal export trade of Mahuwd is cotton, to Bombay. The 
principal import is timber, imported from Daman, Bessein, and Malabdr. 
Grain is imported from Bombay and Kardchi,and there is a miscellaneous 
trade with Muscat, Aden, &c. The population of Mahftwd, according to 
the census of 1872, was 13,457 souls. Mahuwd is the head-quarters of 
the chief Revenue officer of the district, and the district civil and criminal 
courts are also held here. There is a good dharamsild here. There is a 
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good light-house on a bluff commanding the Mahfiwa! harbour and the 
Katpur bay. The light is catoptric of the fourth order, and is situated 
99 feet above high water. 

40. unchi Kotri. — The small village of Unch& Kotr6 is picturesquely 
perched on a bold rock overlooking the Arabian Sea. It is famous 
as having been the capital of the W6j&s after they were expelled 
from Somndth Patan and had been forced to quit Un£. Here they 
remained many years, and Khimoji W6jo was especially famous as a 
daring pirate. The W&j& rule is said in these times to have extended 
as far as the Mandri River at Alang Mandr. Kotrd is seven miles south- 
west of Jh&njhmer and about 46 miles south-west of Bhdvnagar. 
The population was 284 according to the census of 1872. It is 13 
miles east of MahAwd. There is a famous well at the village of Nich& 
Kotr6, about one mile north of Unchfi Kotr£, where 32 kos or water 
bags can be worked at one time. 

41. Pip&wao. — This small hamlet is situated on the east bank of the 
Jhol&pfiri River; the old port or bandar of Pipiwdo is about one mile 
south of the village on the DevrdpAri creek. The hamlet is said to 
have been founded by one Pipd Bhagat, an ascetic of some little local 
fame, and hence named after him. The population, according to the 
census of 1872, was 122 souls. The Darbar have lately established a 
good bandar at the Mot&p&t creek about 3£ miles from Kathiwadar and 
three miles from the old bandar of Kathiwadar and about two miles from 
the bandar of Pipdwfio. This promises to be an excellent port as 
trade increases. Pipd wdo is connected with KAndla by a good made road. 

41. Oh&nch. — This village is situated not far from the mouth of the 
Mot£p£t creek on a rock on the shore of the Arabian Sea. The popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1872, was 103 souls. The inhabitants 
of Chinch were in former days such daring pirates that along this coast 
the word Chanchi£ is synonymous with pirate. There is a famous 
Adansonia at Ch&nch about 100 feet in circumference at a height of 
four feet from the ground. This tree, if the old theories as to the age 
of the Adansonia be correct, must be at least 2,000 if not 3,000 years old, 
and possibly was planted by one of the old navigators ta or from the 
African coast. The tree is, I believe, not considered indigenous to 
India, though found in many places. Usually, however, it is found 
growing near the coast. There are two or three of these trees growing 
along the southern coast of K6thi£wax, but excepting this tree, all the 
others are within 50 feet in circumference. Pearls are found in the 
Chinch creek. 

43. Bagdand. — This village, with a population of 579 according to 
the census of 1872, is situated about 37 miles south-west of Bhdvnagar 
and 17 miles north of Mahftwa. It is the seat of a subordinate Revenue 
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official. There is a station of the 6. T. Survey on the Ghebar Hill close 
to this village. There are many hills near Bagd£n£, and if the jungle were 
preserved on them, a fair forest would probably spring up in course of 
time. There is a kund near Bagddnd called the Bagd&lav Kimd after 
Rishi BagdSlav. Three small rivers unite near here, and there is a 
temple at the point of junction called the Bagddleshwar. The Bagad 
River, which flows past D£th£, rises near Bagddnfi. 

44. Diingar. — This town is situated about 13 miles west of Mahuwrf 
and 9 miles east of R&juld. It is said to be a town of great antiquity, 
and to have been called in ancient times Damrdpuri or Damarkot, and 
the Chdvadas are said to have ruled here, as the following couplet 
relates: — 

fa% im ^ ii f<nfr ^i+ci TPt sffi ii 
^re inrr stra" ii ifrt *tf^r fe*r *& n 

There is Ddmarkot, 

Where the Ch&vad£s rule ; 

They protect their ryots in contentment : 

Rabies and pearls shine there like lamps. 

The city certainly appears to have been ancient ; and old pottery, metal 
vessels, and sometimes old weapons, are dug up on the old site of the town . 
A small hill called the Gerw6 Hill is situated about half a mile west of the 
town. Red peroxide of iron is found here. There are nearly a hundred 
palmyra trees near Dungar. There is an old tank near Diingar called the 
Khacholiu, into which water flows by canal from the Aghoriya taldo. 
Thereare the remains of a fort on a rising ground close to the town, and the 
remains of astone-built water tank. The roadstead ofDftn gar is mentioned 
in the list of the Saur£sbtr& ports and roadsteads in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 
After the fall of the Moghal power, Dungar probably became indepen- 
dent. It fell for a short time under the Khasias at the end of the 18th 
century a.d. It was conquered from them by Thakor Wakhatsinghji 
of Bhdvnagar in about a.d. 1784, since when it has remained under 
Bhdvnagar. There is a brisk trade carried on here in cotton, timber, 
and grain, and the merchants are enterprising and well-to-do. A subor- 
dinate Revenue officer has his head-quarters here. The population, 
according to the census of 1872, was 2,060 persons. The cotton grown 
near Dungar is of specially good quality, and surgarcane grows luxu- 
riantly here. Dungar is connected with Kundl£ by a good made road. 

45. Bhiibrod. — This town, situated four miles north-east of Mahuwi 
and 51 miles S.S.W. of Bh&vnagar, is built on the western bank 
of the Bh6 drodi River, and had a population of 2,239 souls by the census 
of 1872. It was here that Rukm&iyo, brother of Rukmani, overtook 
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Krishna when he was carrying off that lady, and a battle was fought, 
in which Rukmaiyo was defeated and taken prisoner, and only released 
after Krishna had contemptuously caused his moustache and whiskers 
and the hair of his head to be shaved off. As Rukmaiyo had solemnly 
sworn never to return to Kundanpur unless victorious, and unless he 
should imprison Krishna and bring back his sister Rukmani, he was 
much perplexed how to act, now that he had been not only defeated 
but disgraced. He finally resolved to reside on the battle field, and 
established there a small temple of Mdhadeva, which he named Bhad- 
reshwar. By degrees a village sprung up, first called Bhadranagar, 
which has by degrees been corrupted into Bhidrod. When the Walfo 
were forced to leave Talaja by the Muhammadans in the time of Selait 
Wala* (about a.d. 1544), they retired to Bhadrod and remained here 
for some time. During their rule, Gundali, between Nikol and Kalsar, 
was the port of Bh&drod. It is now waste, and there stands only a 
deserted temple of Hanuman on the old site. This temple is still called 
the Gund&lio Hanuman. The Khasias, under Vijo and Misri Khasia, 
conquered Mahuwa and Bh&drod in about a.d. 1744 from the Wilas, 
and Misri Khasid established himself at Bh&drod while Vijo Khasia 
resided at Mahuwa*. Here the Khasias remained till a.d. 1784, when 
they were conquered by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhivnagar. Since 
this date, Bh&drod has been a Bhavnagar possession. When the 
Walas reigned at Talaja, Bhadrod belonged to them. Ug£ Wal£ of 
this line is a favourite local hero, and is said to have rescued B& Kawat 
of Junagadh when confined in a cage at the Shial Island by Anant 
Chavado. As Wala* Ug&, who was Ba Kaw&t's sisters son, had boasted 
at Junagadh that he could clap hands with one palm, a metaphor mean- 
ing that he was not dependent on Junagadh for assistance, therefore, 
when Ra* Kawat was in confinement in the Shial Island, he sent the 
following two verses to Wald Uga* : — 

$«- *fa * <?* ^jr^t U % £t sfa £ cireft ti 

Take your bow in your hand, 
So that the crow may not sit on the branch; 
If you cannot clap hands with one palm, 
Then clap hands, Ugld, with both palms. 
tifrS fft 5TC55T II ^ JTTH 5WFT II 

?rwr start mz ii atfw iik ^i^r ii 

The days pass with difficulty, 
And an hour seems like a month, 
Waiting for you, the Wall, 
I have wept out my eyes, O Ugla\ 
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Afterwards Wal£ Ug£ went to the Shial Island, as related in the 
JAndgadh history, and slew the garrison and delivered R£ Kaw&t. It 
is said that when he forced his way to the Ch&vada's palace seeking 
Anant, that Anant's wife met him and besought him to spare her 
husband's life in the following st&nza : — 

You have slain seven hundred heroes 
And killed five hundred Pathdns : 
But if you slay Anant, who alone remains, O Ugla, 
Then let there be Ebhal W61£'s oath on you. 
Thus adjured, W616 Ugi spared Anant's life, but released all the 
kings whom he had imprisoned. He subsequently was slain by R£ 
Kaw&t in revenge for a fancied insult at the time of the latter's libera- 
tion. Bhddrod is on the high road from Mahftwd to Bhavnagar. The 
soil is very rich and fertile, and water very near the surface. It is the 
head-quarters of a subordinate Revenue officer. A great portion of the 
Bhidrod land is irrigated by canals from the river. Four silver coins of 
the Greek Bactrian monarch Apollodotus were found at Bhddrod, and, 
strangely enough, one was found at Dh&nk, another ancient W&14 set- 
tlement. These five coins are the only instances that I am aware of 
any coins of this dynasty being found in the peninsula. 

46. Raj&la. — This flourishing town belongs properly to Bfibriiwar. 
It is about 71 miles south-west of Bhavnagar and about 22 mile9 west of 
Mahuw£, and lies on the bank of the Qh&ni Velo River. It is situated 
close to the Rijanio Hill, and hence is said to have derived its name 
of R6jMfi. The population, according to the census of 1872, was 
3,494 souls. The town was founded in a.d. 1759 by D6sa Dh&nkr&, 
and speedily rose to importance from its commanding position. At 
present (1880) it is a place of great trade, and is one of the 
centres whence Babriaw&r is supplied with grain and other neces- 
saries. The R6jul6 building stone is of excellent quality, and has 
been largely used of late years both at Bh&vnagar itself and at 
other places within the State limits. It is the head quarters of a 
Revenue official, who has also certain criminal powers. There is a post 
office at Raj Ala. This town and Dftngar are the principal feeders of 
the Pip4w£o bandar. R6JA16 is connected with Kundld by a good made 
road, from which town it is about 28 miles distant. It was conquered 
by Thikor Wakhatsinghji at the close of the last century, and has ever 
since remained in possession of the Bh&vnagar State. The merchants 
of Rdiftla are rich and enterprising, and the principal houses at MahAw£ 
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and Kundl6 have branches here. The export trade consists chiefly of 
cotton and building stone, and the imports of grain, timber, and cotton 
piece-goods. The workmanship of the Rdjuld goldsmiths is locally 
highly esteemed. About seven or eight miles north-east of Rajula lies 
the long hill called the Bibriddhdr. This dh*r or hill is 452 feet high 
at its soath-west limit and 569 feet high at its north-east point. It is 
about 4} miles long, and is covered with low jungle. Till about 25 
years ago, it was a favourite haunt of the lion. The Village of B6bri- 
£dh&r lies at its foot at the north-east extremity, and Barbat&n£ at its 
south-west point. There is a rough stone fort and a tank on the 
summit of the hill. The hill forms a striking object in the landscape. 
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